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NOTE. 


Thb Essays here presented form a further selection from 
Schopcnhauer^s Farerga^ brought together under a title 
which is not to be found in the original, and does not 
claim to apply to every chapter in the volume. The first 
essay is, in the main, a rendering of the philosopher’s 
remarks under the heading of Nachtrage zur Lehre vom 
Leiden der Wdt^ together with certain parts of another 
section entitled Nac/itrdge zur Lehre von der Bejahung und 
Verne inung des Willens zum Leben. Such omissions as I 
have made are directed chiefly by the desire to avoid re- 
peating arguments already familiar to readers of the other 
N'dumes ill this series. The Dialogue on Immoriality suras 
up views expressed at length in the philosopher’s chief 
>vork, and treatetl again in the Farerga. The Fsychological 
Ohei^^'V(itio7^s in this and the previous volume practically 
exhaust tlie chapter of the original which bears this title. 

The essay ou Women must not be taken in jest. It ex- 
presses Schopenhauer’s serious cuiivietious ; and, as a pene- 
trating observer of the faults of humanity, he may be 
allowed a hearing on a question which is just now receiving 
a good deal of attent! ui among us. 


T. B. & 
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ON THE SUFFERINGS OF THE WORLD. 

Unless suffering is the direct and immediate object 
of life, our existence must entirely fail of its aim. It 
is absurd to look upon the enormous amount of pain 
that abounds everywhere in the world, and originates 
in needs and necessities inscparalde from life itself, 
as serving no purpose at all and the result of mere 
chance. Each separate misfortune, as it comes, seems, 
no doubt, to be something exceptional ; but misfortune 
in general is the rule. 

I know of no greater absurdity than that pro- 
poundc<l by most systems of philosophy in declaring 
evil to be negative in its character. Evil is just what 
is positive ; it makes its own existence felt. Leibnitz 
is particularly concerned to defend this absurdity ; 
and ho seeks to strengthen his position by using a 
palpable and paltry sophism.* It is the good which is 
negative ; in otlier words, happiness and satisfaction 
always impl}^ some desire fulfilled, some state of pain 
brought to an end. 

This explains thf^ fact that we generally find 

^ TroAi^lator^s Note, of, Thf'od: § 153. argued that 

evihis a negative quality — i.e., the absence of good ; and that 
its active and seemingly liositive character is an incidental and 
not an essential part o,' iti nature. Cold, he said, is only the 
absence of the power of heat, and the active p< )wur of expansion 
in freezing water is an incidental and not an essential part of the 
nature of cold. The fac^ is that tlie power of expansion in 
freezing water is roaJiy an increase of repuhion amongst its 
molecules; and Schopenhauer is quite right in calling the whole 
argument a sophism. 
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pleasure to be not neai'ly so pleasant as we expected, 
end pain very much more painful. 

The pleasure in this world, it has been said, out- 
weighs the pain; or, at any rate, there is an even 
balance between the two. If the reader wishes to see 
shortly whether this statement is true, let him com- 
pare the respective feelings of two animals, one of 
which is engaged in eating the other. 

The best consolation in misfortune or affliction of 
any kind will be the thought of other people who arc 
in a still worse plight than yourself ; and this is a 
form of consolation open to every one. But what an 
awful fate this means for mankind as a whole ! 

We are like lambs in a field, disporting themselves 
under the eye of the Imtcher, who chooses out first 
one and then another for his prey. So it is that in 
our good days we are all unconscious of the evil Fate 
may have presently in store for us — sickness, poverty, 
mutilation, loss of sight or reason. 

No little part of the torment of existence lies in 
this, that Time is continually pressing upon us, never 
letting us take breath, but always coming after us 
like a taskmaster with a whip. If at any moment 
Time stays his hand, it is only when we are delivered 
over to the misery of boredom. 

But misfortune has its uses ; for, as our bodily 
frame would burst asunder if the pressure of the 
atmosphere were removed, so, if the lives of men 
were relieved of all need, hardsliip and adversity; if 
everything they took in hand were successful, they 
would be so swollen with arrogance that, though they 
might i-ot b’ rst, they would present the spectacle of 
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unbridled folly — nay, they would go mad. And 1 
may say, further, that a certain amount of care or 
pain or trouble is necessary for every man at all 
times. A ship without ballast is unstable and will 
not go straight. 

Certain it is that work, worry, labour and trouble, 
form the lot of almost all men their whole life long. 
But if all wishes were fulfilled as soon as they arose, 
how would men occupy their lives ? what vrould they 
do with their time ? If the world were a paradise of 
luxury and ease, a land flovring with milk and honey, 
where every Jack obtained his Jill at once and with- 
out any difficulty, men would either die of boredom or 
hang themselves ; or there would be wars, massacres, 
and murders ; so that ixi the end mankind would in- 
flict more suflering on itself tlian it has now to 
accept at the hands of Nature. 

In early youth, as we contemplate our coming life, 
we are like children in a theatre before the curtain is 
raised, sitting tliere in high spirits and eagerly wait- 
ing for the play to begin. It is a blessing that wo do 
nf)t know what Is really going to happen. Could we 
foresee it, there are times when childrcu might seem 
like innocent prisoners, condemned, not to death, but 
to life, and as yet all unconscious of what their 
sentence means. Nevertheless every man desires to 
reach old age; in other words, a state of life of 
which it may be said : “ It is bad to-day, and it 
will be worse to-morrow; and so on till the worst 
of all.” 

If you try to imagine, as nearly as you can, what 
an amount of misery, pain and suftering of every kind 
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the sun shines upon in its course, you will admit that 
it would be much better if on the earth as little as 
on the moon the sun were able to call forth the 
phenomena of life ; and if, here as there, the surface 
were still in a crystalline state. 

Again, you may look upon life as an unprofitable 
episode, disturbing the blessed calm of non-existence., * 
And, in any case, even though things have gone with ' 
you tolerably well, the longer you live the more 
clearly you will feel that, on the whole, life is a dis- 
appointment, nay, a cheat. 

If two men who were friends in their youth meet 
again when they are old, after being separated for a 
life-time, tlic chief feeling they will have at the sight 
of each otlicr will be one of complete disappointment 
at life as a whole ; because their thoughts will be 
carried back to that earlier time when life seemed so 
fair as it lay spread out before them in the rosy light 
of dawn, ])romised so much — and then performed so 
little. This feeling will so completely predominate 
over every otlier tliat they will not even consider it 
necessary to give it words ; but on either side it will . 
*be silently assumed, and form the ground- work of all 
they have to talk about. 

He wlio lives to see two or three generations is like 
a man who sits some time in tlio conjurer’s booth at a 
fair, and witnesses the performance twice or thrice in 
succession. The tricks were mea.at to be seen only 
once ; and when t.hey are no longer a novelty and 

ccasc to deceive their effect is gone. 

^ ' . '-'V 

WViile n ^ n:a% is much to be envied for his lot, theii’ 
are countless raimbers whose fate is to be deploredi:| " ^ 
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Life is a task to be done. It is a fine thing to say de- 
functus est; it means that the man has done his task. 

If children were brought into the world by an act 
of pure reason alone, would the human race continue 
to exist ? Would not a man rather have so much 
sympathy with the coming generation as to spare it 
the burden of existence ? or at any rate not take it 
upon himself to impose that burden upon it in cold 
blood. 

I shall be told, I suppose, that my philosophy is 
comfortless — because I speak the truth ; and people 
prefer to be assured that everything the Lord has 
made is good. Go t(^ the priests, then, and leave 
philosophers in peace ! At any rate, do not ask us to 
accommodOite our doctrines to the lessons you liave 
been taught. I'hat is what those rascals of sham 
philosopliers will do for you. Ask them for any 
doctrine you please, and you vdll get it. Your 
University piofessors are bound to preach optimism ; 
and it is an easy and agreeable task to upset their 
theories. 

I have remind }d the reader that every state of 
w^elfare, every feeling of satisfaction, is n(3gative in its 
character ; that is to say, it consists in freedom from 
' pain, which is the positive element of existence. It 
follows, therefore, that tlie happiness of any given life 
is to be measured, not by its joyvS and pleasures, but by 
the extent to which it has been free from sulleriiig — 
from positive evil. If this is the true standpoint, the 
lower animals appear to enjoy a happier destiny than 
Olkn. Let us examine the matter a little more closely. 

However varied the forms that human happiness 
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and misery may take, leading a man to seek the one 
and shun the other, the material basis of it all is 
bodily pleasure or bodily pain. This basis is very 
restricted : it is simply health, food, protection from 
wet and cold, the satisfaction of the sexual instinct ; 
or else the absence of these things. Consequently, as 
far as real physical pleasure is concerned, the man is 
not better off than the brute, except in so far as the 
higher possibilities of his nervous system make him 
more sensitive to every kind of pleasure, but also, it 
must bo remembered, to every kind of pain. But 
then compared witli the brute, liow much stronger 
are the passions aroused in him ! what an immeasurable 
dilference there is in the depth and vehemence of his 
emotions ! — and yet, in the one case, as in the other, 
all to produce the same result in the end : namely, 
health, food, clotliing, and so on. 

The chief source of all this passion is that thought 
for what is absent and future, which, with man, 
exercises such a powerful influence upon all he does. 
It is this that is the real origin of his cares, his hopes 
his fears — emotions which aflect him much more 
deeply than could ever be the case with those present 
joys and sufferings to which the brute is confined. In 
his powers of reflection, memory and foresight, man 
possesses, as it were, a machine for condensing and 
storing up his pleasures and his sorrows. But the 
brute has nothing of the kind ; whenever it is in pain, 
it is as though it were suffering for the first nine, even 
though the same thing should have previously 
liapponed to it times out of number. It has no power 
of summing up its feelings. Hence its careless and 
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placid temper : how much it is to be envied ! But in 
man reflection comes in, with all the emotions tc 
which it gives rise ; and taking up the same elements 
of pleasure and pain which are common to him and 
the brute, it developes his susceptibility to happiness 
and misery to such a degree that, at one moment the 
man is brought in an instant to a state of d<3light that 
may even prove fatal, at anotlier to the depths of de- 
spair and suicide. 

If we carry our analysis a stop farther, we shall 
find that, in order to increase his pleasures, man has 
intentionally added to the number and pressure of his 
needs, which in their original state were not much 
more dilTicult to satisfy than those of the brute. 
Hence luxury in all its forms ; chdicafcc food, the use 
of tobacco and opium, spirituous liquors, fine, clothes 
and tlie thousand and one things that he considers 
necessary to hi.s existence. 

And above, and beyond all this, there is a separate 
auvi peculiaT' source of pleasure, and consequently of 
pain, which man has established for liimself, also as 
the result of usiiig his powers of reflection ; and this 
occupies him out of all pioportum to its value, nay, 
almost more than all i)is other inierests put together — 
I mean ambition and the feeling of honour and shame ; 
in plain Avords, what he tiiin'^s about the opinion other 
people have of him. Taking a thousand forins, often 
very strange ones, tliis becoincs the goal of almost all 
the efloHs he makes that are not rooted in physical 
pleasure or pain. It is tme that buside- the sources 
of pleasure which he has in common with the brute, 
man hsbs the pleasures of the mind as well These 
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admit of many gradations, from the most innocent 
trifling or the merest talk up to the highest intellectual 
achievements ; but there is the accompanying boredom 
to bo set against them on the side of suffering. 
Boredom is a form of sufficing unknown to brutes, at 
any rate in their natural state ; it is only the very 
cleverest of them who show faint traces of it when 
they are domesticated ; whereas in the case of man it 
has become a downright scourge. The crowd of miser- 
able wretches whose one aim in life is to fill their 
purses, but never to put anything into their heads, 
oilers a singular instance of this torment of boredom. 
Their wealth becomes a punishment by delivering 
them up to the misery of having nothing to do ; for, 
to escape it, tiiey will rush about in all directions, 
travelling here, there and everywhere. No sooner do 
they arrive in a place than they are anxious to know 
what amusements it affords ; just as though they were 
beggars asking wl’ere tliey could receive a dole ! Of 
a trutii, need and boredom are the two poles of human 
life. Finally, T may mention that as regards tlie sexual 
relation, man is eomiuittcd to a peculiar arrangement 
which drives him obstinately to choose one person. 
This feeling grows, now a)id then, into a more or loss 
passionate love,^ wliich is the source of little jdcasuic 
and much suffering. 

It is, however, a wonderful thing that the mere 
addition of tliouglit sJiould serve to raise such a vast 
and lofty structure of human happiness and misery, 
resting, too, on the same narrow basis of joy and 

^ I have treated this subject at length in a special chapter of 
tlie second volume of my chief work. 
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sorrow as man holds in common with the brute, and 
exposing him to such violent emotions, to so many 
storms of passion, so much convulsion of feeling, that 
what he has suflered stands written and may be read 
in the lines on his face. And yet, when all is told, he 
has been struggling ultimately for the very same 
things as the brute has attained, and with an incom- 
parably smaller expenditure of passion and pain. 

But all this contributes to increase the metxsure of 
suffering in human life out of all proportion to its 
pleasui'cs; and the pains of life are made much 
v^orse for man by the fact that death is something 
very real to him. Idie brute flies from death in- 
stinctively without really knowing wliat it is, and 
therel‘or<i without ever contemplating it in the way 
natural to a man, who lias this prospe(‘t always be- 
fore- his eycM. So that even if only a few brutes die 
a natursJ death, and most of theju live only just long 
enough to tv-'iismit their species, and then, if not 
earlier, beeof-.e iho ]a’ey of some other animal, — wliilst 
man, on the oihrr hand, manages to niake so-called 
natural dr'atii tlic rule, to whic.h. however, there are 
a good many exceptions --the advantage is on the side 
of the brute, for the reason stated above. But tlu^- fact 
is tho.t man attains th<' natural term of years just as 
seldom as the brute , becaut e the unnatural way iu 
which lie lives, and the strain of work and emotion, 
lead to a degeneration of the race ; and so Ills goal is 
not often reached. 

The brute is much me re content with mere exist- 
ence than man ; the plant is wholly so ; and man 
finds satisfaction in it just in proportion as he is dull 
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and obtuse. Accordingly, the life of the brute canies 
less of sorrow with it, but also less of joy, when com- 
pared with the life of man ; and while this may be 
traced, on the one side, to freedom from the torment 
of care and anxiety, it is also due to the fact that hope, 
in any real sense, is unknown to the brute. It is 
thus deprived of any share in that whicli gives us the 
most and the best of our joys and pleasures, the 
mental anticipation of a happy future, and the in- 
spiriting play of phantasy, both of winch we owe to 
our power of imagination. If the brute is free from 
care, it is also, in this sense, without hope; in either 
case because its consciousness is limited to the present 
moment, to what it can actually see before it. The 
brute is an embodiment of present impulses, and 
hence what clomenls of fear and hope exist in its 
nrdurc — and they do not go very far — arise only in 
relation to objects that lie before it and within reach 
of those impulses : whereas a man's range of vision 
embraces ilie whole of his life, and extends far into 
the past and the fiituie. 

Following upon this, there is one res})ect in which 
brutes show real wdsdom when compared with us — I 
mean their ([uiet, placid enjoyment of the present 
moment. The trari(|uiirdy of mirul whicli this seems 
to give tliem often puts us to shame for the many 
times we allow our thoughts and our cares to make 
us restless and discontented. And, in fact, those 
pleasures of hope and anticipation whicli I have been 
meritioning are not to be had for nothing. The de- 
light which a man has in hoping for and looking 
forward to soT ie special satisfaction is a part of the 
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real pleasure atfcacldng to it enjoyed in advance. This 
is afterwards deducted ; for the more we look forward 
to anything the less satisfaction we find in it when it 
comes. But the brute*s enjoyment is not anticipated 
and thererore suffers no deduction ; so that the actual 
pleasure of the moment comes to it whole and unim- 
paired. In the same way, too, evil ]n'esses upon tlio 
brute only with its own intrinsic weight ; whereas 
with us the fear of its coming often makes its burden 
ten times more grievous. 

It is just this characteristic way in which the brute 
gives itself up entirely to tiie present moment that 
contributes so mucli to the delight we take in our 
domestic pots. They are the [)rescnt mtmient [>orsoni- 
fied, and in some resj^ects they make us feel the value 
of every hour that is free from trouble and annoy- 
ance, wd viol i w e, \vith our thoughts and preoccupations, 
mostly disregard. But man, thot selfish and heartless 
creature, misuses this (piality of the brute to be 
more content than wo are witli mere existence, and 
ofheu works it to such an extent that he allows the 
brute alisolutely nothing ni( )re than more, bare life. The 
bird wldcli was n ado so tliut it might rove over half 
tlie world, ho shuts up iixto the space of a cubic foot, 
there to die a slow'' deatli in longing and crying fur 
freedom ; for in a cage it docs not siiig for the plea- 
sure of it. And whe‘11 1 .sec how'^man misuses the dog, 
his best friend ; how' he ties up this ixitelligent animal 
with a cliain, T feel the deepest sym])athy with the 
brute and burning indignation against its master. 

We shall see later that by taking a very high 
standpoint it is possible to justify the sufferings of 
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mankind. But this justification cannot ax)ply tc 
animals, whose siilferings, wliile in a great measure 
brought about by men, are often considerable even 
apart from tlieir agency.' And so we are forced to 
ask, Why nnd for what purpose does all this torment 
and agony exist ? There is nothing here to give the 
will pause ; it is not free to deny itself niid so obtain 
redemption. 1'herc is only one consideration that 

serve to expiain the sutrerings of animals. It is 
this : tliat the will to live, which underlies the whole 
world of phenomena, must in their case satisfy its 
cravings by fiioding uj^on itself. I'his it does by 
forming a gradation of phenomena, every one of which 
exists at the expense of another. I have shown, how- 
ever, that the capacity for sutForing is loss in animals 
than in man. Any further ex])l;ination that may be 
given of their fate will be in the nature of hypothosis.. 
if not actually jnythical in its character; and L may 
leave the reader to speculate upon tlie matter for 
himself. 

Brahma is said to have prodncral the world by a 
kind of fall or mistakii ; and in order to atone for his 
folly he is bound to remain in it himself until ho 
works out his redemption. As an account of the 
origin of things, that is admira])lc ! According to the 
doctrines of Jiiuldhism, the world came into being as 
the result of some inex})lica])le disturbance in the 
heavenly calm of Nirvana, tliat Idessed state obtained 
by expi^'‘ion, which had endiu’od so long a time — 
the c'^ango taking place by a kind of fatality. This 

^ Cf . ah IViUe und Vm’UeUungf vol. ii, p. 404. 
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explanation must be understood as having at bottom 
some moral bearing ; although it is illustrated by an 
exactly parallel theory in the domain of physical 
science, which places the origin of the sun in a primi- 
tive streak of mist, formed one knows not how. 
Subsequently, by a ? erics of moral errors, the world 
became gradually worse and worse -true of the 
physical orders as well — until it assumed the dismal 
aspect it wears to-day. Excellent ! The Greeks 
looked upon the world and the gods as the work of 
an inscrutable necessity. A passable explanation: we 
may bo content with it until we can get a better. 
Again, Ormuzd and Ahriman are rivoi powers, con- 
tinually at war. That is not bad. But that a God 
like Johovali should have created this world of misery 
and woe, out of pure caprice, and because be enjoyed 
doing it, and should then have cla]>ped his hands in 
praise of his own work, and declared everything to bo 
very good — that will not do at all ! Tn its explana- 
tion of the origin of the world, Judaism is iiiferior to 
an)r other f(;rm of religions doctrine professed by a 
civilised nation ; and it is qu^te in keeping with tliis 
that it is the only one which presents no trace what- 
ever of any belief in the immortality of the sonl,^ 
Even thongi} Leibnitz’ contention, that tlris is tlio 
best of all possible worlds, were correct, that would 
not justify God in having create<l it. For he is the 
Creator not of the world only, but of ])ossibility 
itself; and, tlierefore, he ought to have so ordered 
possibility as that it would admit of something 
better. 


^ See Farerga, vol L pp. el 9eq. 
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There are two things which make it impossible to 
believe that tliis world is the successful work of an 
all- wise, all -good, and, at the same time, all-powerful 
Being ; firstly, tlie miseiy which abounds in it every- 
where ; and secondly, the obvious imperfection of its 
highest product, man, who is a burlesque of what he 
should be. These things cannot be reconciled with 
any such belief. On the contrary, they arc just the 
facts whicli su|>port what I have been saying ; they 
are our authority for viewing the world as the out- 
come of our own misdeeds, and therefore, as some- 
thing that had better not liave been. Whilst, under 
the former hyf'othesis, tliey amount to a bitter 
accusation against the Creator, and supply material 
for sarcasm ; uiidor the latter they I'orm an indict- 
ment against our own iiatuie, our owji will, and teach 
UB a lesson of humility, j'hey lead us to see that, like 
tlje children of a libertine, we come into the world 
witli the burden of sin upon us; and that it is 
only through having continually to atone for this 
sin that oui- existejice is so miserable, and tliat its 
end is death. 

d^horc is nothing more certain tlnan the general 
truth that it is the g)'ievous i)f the ^vorld whicli 
has produced the grievous sihffering of the xvorld. 1 
am not referring heie to the physical connection be- 
twcon these two things 1 ying in tlie realm of experience ; 
my meaning is inetapliysicah Aeconiingly, the sole 
thing that reconciles me to the Old Testament is the 
story of tiiCi Fill I In my eyes, it is the only meta- 
physic:! truth in that hook, even though it appears 
ii. the form Oi an allegory. There seems to me no 
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better explanation of our existence than that it is the 
result of some false step, some sin of which we are 
paying the penalty. I cannot refrain from recom- 
mending the thoughtful reader a popular, but, at the 
same time, profound ti*eatise on this subject by 
Claudius^ which exhibits the essentially pessimistic 
spirit of Christianity. It is entitled: Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake. 

Between the etliics of the Greeks and the ethics of 
the Hindoos, there is a glaring contrast. In the one 
case (with the exception, it must be confessed, of 
Plato), the object of ethics is to cnabh' a inan to lead 
a happy life ; in the other, it is to free and redeem 
him from life altogether — as is directtly stated in the 
very first wo’ds of tlio Hankhya Karilca. 

Allied with this is the contrast between the Greek 
and the Christian idea of deatli. it is strikingly 
j)re.seiited in a visible form on a tine antique sarco- 
phagus in tlie gallery at Florence, which exhibits, in 
relief, the whole series of ceremonies attending a 
wedding in ancient times, from the formal offer to 
the evening when Hymen's torch lights the happy 
couple liome. (ontpare with that the Christian 
coilin, draped in moumi'ul blacl. and surmounted 
with a cruciiix 1 How much signilicanee there is in 
these two ways of finding comtorb in d(*atli. They 

^ Tra)islaior^.s Note. M.itt huis Claudius ( J 7 40-1 81 5), a pcjpuLar 
pue-t, and friend of Klopstock, Herder and Lossnig. Ho edited 
tlio ^Vandshccler Bote, in the fourth part of which appeared the 
treatise inoiitioned above. He generally wixte under tho 
pseudonym of Asmus, and SSchopeuhauer often refers to him by 
tJiis namo. 
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are opposed to each other, hut each is right. 
The one points to the a [firmation ol the will to live, 
which remains sure of life for all time, however 
rapidly its forms may change. The other, in the 
symbol of siiflering and death, points to the denial of 
the will to live, to redemption from this woi'ld, the 
domain of deatli and devil. And in the question 
between tlie atlirmatlon ami the denial of the will to 
live, Cliristianity is in the lasi resort right. 

The contrast u hich the New Testament presents 
when compared with the old, according to the 
ecclesiastical view of the matter, is just that existing 
between my ethical system and tlie niora^ philosophy 
of Europe. The Old Testament n^presents man as 
under the dominion of Law, in which, however, there 
is no nideinption. The New’ Testament declares 
Law to have failed, frees man from its dominion,^ 
and in its stead preaches th(i kingdom of grace, to be 
won by faith love of neighbour and entire sacrifico of 
self. This is the path of redemption from the evil of 
the world. The spirit of the New Testament is un- 
doubtedly asceticism, however your protestants and 
rationalists may twist it to suit their purj^ose. 
Asceticism is the denial of the will to live; and the 
transition from the old Testament to the New, from 
the dominion of Law to that of Faith, from justilica- 
tion by works to redemption through the Mediator, 
from tlae domain of sin and death to eternal life in 
Clu'ist, TU' ans, wdien taken in its real sense, tlie 
transit hm from the merely moral virtues to the denial 
of the wiL to VC. My philosophy shows the meta- 
* Of. IlonianR vii ; Gaktians ii., iii. 
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physical foundation of justice and the Jove of man- 
kind, and points to the goal to whicii those virtues 
necessarily lead, if tliey are practised in perfection. 
At the same time it is candid in confessing that a 
man must turn his back upon the world, and that the 
denial of the will to live is the way of redemption. 
It is thereCurc really at one with tlie spirit of the 
New Testament, whilst all other systems are couched 
ill the spirit of the Old ; that is to say, tluiondacally 
as well as praeticnily, their result is dadaism — mere 
despotic theism. In this sense, then, my doctrine 
might be called tlie only true, (Jhristian philosophy — 
however paradoxical a stahunent this may seem to 
people who take superficial views instcaid of penetrate 
iug to the heart of the inatit-r. 

If yon want a safe coinpass to guide you through 
life, and to banish all doubt as to the right way of 
lo<,iking at it, you cannot do better than accustom 
yourself to ixg;ard this world as a peuitentiary, a sort 
of [H;na! colony, or kpyivrr/ffytov, as the earliest philo- 
sophers calh'.d ltd z\monj(st the Clndstiaii Fathers, 
Origen, with praiseworthy conrng'\ took this vJew^* 
winch is fnrtJier justitied by cert.-ihi objective theories 
of life, I refer, not U) iiiy o’\ n philosophy ahnie, but 
to the wisdom of all ages, as ex])resscd in llrahmanism 
and Ihiddhism, ;ind in th.j sayings of Creek pliilo- 
sophors like Empedocles tind Py(hag(>ras ; as also by 
Cicero, in his remark that the wise men of old used to 
teach tliat we come into this world to pay i]i() penalty 
of crime committed in another state of existence — a 

' Cf. Clem. Adex. Strom, L, iil, e. 3, p. 399. 

f Augustine dc civiUde JJci.j L. xi, c, 23. 
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doctrine which formed part of tlio iiiitiation into the 
mysteries.* And Vanini — whom liis contemporaries 
burned, lincling tliat an easier task tlian to confute 
him — j)nts tlio same thing in a very forcible way. 
iVa7i, he say^:, is so full of every land of misery 
that, were it not reinfynant to the Christ Um religion, 
I should venture to ajjirht that if evil spieits exist 
at all they have pasy:d into human form and are 
novj atoning for Ihelr crimes} And i rue Christianity 
— using the word in its riglit sense — also regards our 
existence as the cojisixpience of sin and errm*. 

If you accustom yourself to Hits view of life you 
will regul.ato your exp“cl.ations acco' diuglyg and cease 
to lo<)k upon nil its disagrecnble incidents, great and 
amall, its sufrerings, its woi ric^s, its misery, tis {uiything 
unumal cu" irr. godar, nay, you w ill [iiul that every- 
thing is as it should Ite, in a worhi where each of us 
pays the jieiialiy of existence in hi^ own peculiar 
way. Amongst Mie. evils of a pens I colony is the 
society of those who form it; and if Uie reader is 
wortliy of bette; cump<'iny, lie will need no words 
from me to remind him of wlied he lies to])iit up with 
at present, if he ]:as a soul above the common, or if 
he is a man of genius, he will occasio.ialiy feel like 
some noble pris -uer of state condemned to w'ork in 
the galleys witli ctmiiuofi criminal. ; and he will 
follow his exangdc and try to isolate himself. 

In generai, however, it should be said that tijis 
view of life will enable us to contemplate the so- 
called imp rfcctions of the great /uajority of men 

Of. dc philowphl'.. 

" iJc indis natxcroi arciom ; dud L. p. 35 
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their moral and intellectual deficiencies and the 
resulting base type of countenance, without an}^ sur- 
prise, to say nothing of indignation; for we shall 
never cease to refl*ict where we are, and that the men 
about us are beings conceived and born in sin, and 
living to atone for u-. That is what Christianity 
means in speaking of tlie sinful nature of man. 

Pardon's the word to all!^ Whatever folly men 
commit, be their sboi tcomings or their vices what they 
may, let us exercise forbearance ; remembering that 
wdion these faults apj^ear in otliors it is our follies 
and vices tliat we heboid. They are the shortcomlnga of 
iuimanity, to wliich wo lx dong ; whoso faults, one and 
all, wo share ; yos, even those very faults at which wo 
now wax so indignant, nuindy hocanse tho}^ have not 
yet a])])eaved in onnsclves. d'hoy an; faults that do not 
lie (01 tlio surhn’o. Ihit tlicy exi: t down there in the 
(!«•[, ths (d* our andure ; and should anything call tliein 
fortii they will come and show themselves, just as 
we now SCO them in oih(^rs. One man, It is true, may 
faults that uro absent in las follow; and it 
is UiKlenia!)K; that the sum total of had qualities is in 
some cases voiy hirgi; , for tiu; diilhronce of irulividual- 
ity between nia,n and man passes ail iiH;asure. 

In fact, the convictitHi tisat tlie vrorld and man is 
sometluiig that liad better not havo Ix'cn is or a kind 
to fill us with indulgence towards one another. Nay, 
from this ]ioint of view, we might well consider the 
proper foj*in <.;f addj'css to be, mjt Monsievr, *S?>, onein 
ITe'i'r, but my fellow-sufo rer, Sod vvdorum, com- 
ymjnon de mishres ! Tliis may pvn haps sound strange, 
* Oymbolino/' Act v. Sc. 5. 
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but it is in keeping with the facts ; it puts others in a 
right light ; and it reminds us of that which is after 
all the most necessary thing in life — the tolerance, 
patience, regard, and love of neighbour, of which 
everyone stands in need, and v/hich, therefore, every 
man owes to his fellow. 2 , > S "5 
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THE VANITY OF EXISTENCE. 

Tnis vunity finds oxprfssion in the whole way iJi 
which ihin;.;s exist ; in the infinite natui-e ol* Tiine and 
S}».ice, as opposed to Hut finite nature oi' the in- 
dividual in both; in the ever-[)assing piesnit moment 
as the only mode of actual (ixisle!jee ; in tlie inter- 
d(*pendence and relativity of all things ; in continua) 
becoming without ever Being ; in constant wishing 
and nev(‘r V.eing satislied; in the long battle which 
forms till' liistory of life, where every etlbrt is checked 
by <]iflienllies, and stoppe*] utdil tliey are oveicoiue. 
Time is tiiat In which all things pass away ; it is 
ni(‘!viy tlio form inidor which the will to live — the 
tlun.;’-in and therefore imperishable — has re- 

vciiled to it that its etforbs pre in vain; it is that agent 
by wdiicli at every moTuent all tbing^i in our hands 
become as iiotiiing, and io,so any real value they 
}urssess. 

That which has been exists no more; it exists as 
little as that whicli has luvrr been. But of every* 
tiling that exists you must suy, in the next moment, 
that it has been. Hence something of great import- 
ance no'w past is inferior to something of little 
importance now ];)nvscnt, in tliat (ho latb.T is a reality, 
and related to the former as something to notiiing. 

A man fuxda himself, in his great astonivshnient, 

0 
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suddenly existing, after thousands and thousands of 
years of non-existence : he lives for a little while ; and 
then, again, comes an equally long period when he 
must exist no more. Tl)e heart rebels against this, 
and feels that it cannot be true. The crudest intel- 
lect cannot speculate on such a subject without 
having a presentiment tliat Time is something ideal 
in its nature. This ideality of Time and Space is 
the key to every true system of metaphysics; be- 
cause it provides for quite another order of things 
than is to be met with in the domain of nature. 
This is why Kant is so great. 

Of every event in our life we can say only for one 
moment that it in; for ever after, that it was. Every 
evening we are poorer by a day. It might, perhaps, 
make us mad to see how rapidly our short span of 
time ebhs awa}'; if it were not that in the furthest 
depths of our being we are secretly conscious of our 
share in the inexhaustible spring of eternity, so that 
we can always liope to find life in it again. 

Considerations of the kind touched on above might, 
indeed, load us to embiace the belief that the greatest 
wisdom is to make tlie enjoyment of the present the 
supreme objecc of life; because that is tlie only 
reality, all else being merely the play of thought. On 
the other hand, such a course might just as well be 
called the greatest foUy : for that which in the )iext 
moment exists no rnoie, and vanishes utterly, like a 
di'.ain, can never be worth a serious eflbrt. 

The whole foundation on which our existence rests 
is the pj ‘ -otil -theevcr-heetingju-eseiit. It lies, then, 
IV the vtiy nature of our existence to lake the form 
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of constant motion, and to offer no possibility of our 
ever attaining the rest for which we are always 
striving. We are like a man running downhill, who 
Ciinnot keep on his legs unless he runs on, and will 
inevitably fall if lie stops; or, again, like a pole balanced 
on the tip of one’s linger ; or like a planet, which 
vvQuld fall int<) its sun the moinent it ceased to hurry 
forward on its way. Unrest is the mark of existence. 

In a world where all is unstable, and nought can 
endure, but is swept onwards at once in the hurrying 
whirlpool of change ; where a man, it* lie is to k('op 
erect at all, must always be adxaneing and moving, 
like an acrobat on a ro])e — in sucli a world, haj)piiicsH 
is inconceivable. How' can it dwell where, as Phito 
gays, continual Becoming and never Behnj is the sole 
form of existence ? In the first place, a man never is 
hai py, but spends his wdiole life in striving after 
something which he ihinks will make him so; he 
seMom atL ; iri his goal, and when he does, it is only 
to oe disjippointed ; he is mostly shipwrecked in the 
end, and comes into barl-our with masts and rugging 
gone. And then, it is all one whcilier ho has been 
happy or miserable ; for his life was never anything 
more than a present moment always vanishing; and 
now it is over. 

At the same time it is a wonderful thing tliat, in 
the world of liuman beings as in that of animals in 
general, this manifold rcsth^ss motion is produced and 
kept up by the agency of tw’o simi>le impulses — 
hunger and the sexual instinct; anled a little, perbaj^s 
by the influence of boredom, but by nothing else ; and 
that, in the theatre of life, tlieso suffice to form tht 
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primum mobile of how complicated a machinery, 
setting in motion how strange and varied a scene ! 

On looking a little closer, we find that inorganic 
matter presejits a constant conflict between chemical 
forces, which eventually works dissolution ; and on 
the other hand, that organic life is impossible without 
continual change of matter, and c.annot exist if it 
does not receive jieipetual help from witiiout. Tljis is 
the realm of and its o])posi to would be an 

infinite existence, exposed to no attack from without, 
and needing noihing to siip]Jort it ; ael (Lerdvreog ov, the 
realm of eternal jjeacej ovre yiyyo/icyor ovre uttoAAv- 
/jicvovy some timeless, changeless state, one and un- 
diversified ; the negative knowledge of which forms 
the dominant note of the Platonic philosophy. It is 
to some such str.tc as this that tlie denial of tlie 
will to live opens up the way. 

The scenes of our life are like pictures done in 
rough mosaic. Looked at close, they produce no 
effect. There is nothing beautil'ul to be found in 
them, unless you stand some distance off. So, to gain 
anything we Lave longcMl lor is only to discover how 
vain and empty it is ; ami even thougli we arc always 
living in ex[)eeta( ion of betbu' tilings, at tlie samft 
time we oFten repent rnid long to have tlie past back 
again. We look upon the present as something to be 
put up witli while it lasts, and serving only as the 
way towards our goal. Hence most people, if they 
glance back wlien they come to the end of life, will 
iind that all along they have been living ad interim: 
they will \e surprised to hud. that the very thing 
tiiey fUciega’ led and let slip by uuenjoyed was juirit 
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Che life in the expectation of which they passed all 
their time. Of how many a iiian may it not be said 
that hope made a fool of him until he danced 
into the arms of death ! 

Then again, how insatiable a creature is man i 
Every satisfaction he attains lays the seeds of some 
new desire, so that there is no end to the wishes of 
each individual will. And why is ihis ? The real 
reason is simply that, taken in itself, Will is the lord 
of all worlds : everything belongs to it, and therefore 
no one single thing can ever give it satisfaction, but 
only the whole, which is endless. For all that, it 
must rouse our sympathy to think how very little the 
Will, this lord of the world, I'cally gets when it takes 
die form of an individual ; usually only just enough 
to keep the body together. Tliis is why man 
is so very mi serai )lc. 

Life presenis itself chieily as a task — the task, I 
jnean, (d s\ibsis[ing at edl,(j(/jjner sa vie. If this is 
accompli hed, life is abiirdeo, a. ’id then thei’e comes the 
second ta ;k of doing something with that which has 
be<m won -of warding olf boredom, which, like a bird 
of prey, liovers over us, 7’eady to fall wherever it sees 
a life secure from need, ddio first task is to win 
something; the second, to Iianisli the feeling that it 
has been won ; otherwise it is a burden. 

Human life must be some kind of mistake. The 
truth of this will be sufficiently obvious if we only 
remember that man is a compound of needs and 
necessities hard to satisfy; and that even when they 
are satisfied all he obtains is a state of painlessness, 
whore nothing remainti to him but abandonment to 
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boredom. This is direct proof that existence has no 
real value in itself ; for what is boredom but the feel- 
ing of the emptiness of life ? If life — the craving for 
which is the very essence of our being — were pos- 
sessed of any positive intrinsic value, there would be 
no such thing as boredom at all : mere existence would 
satisfy us in itself, and we should want for nothing. 
But as it is, we take no delight in existence except 
when we are sl.ru^oclin^c for somethincj ; and then 
distance and difficulties to be overcome make our goal 
look as though it would satisfy us — an illusion which 
vanishes when we reach it; or else when we are 
occupied with some purely intellectual interest — where 
in reality we have stepped forth from life to look 
upon it from the outside, much after the manner of 
spectatoi-s at a play. And even sensual pleasure itself 
means notlnng but a striipglo and aspiration, ceas- 
ing the moment its aim is attained. Whonovei 
we are not occupied in one of thc^c ways, but cast 
upon existence itself, its vain and \vorthless nature is 
brought home to ; and this is what we mean by 
boredom. Tlie haTn.cring after what is strange and 
uncommon — an innate and ineradicalde tendency of 
liuraan nature — sliows how glad we are at any in* 
terniption of that natural course of affairs which is 
so very tedious. 

That this most perfect n^anif ©station of the will to 
live, the humam organism, with the cunning and 
complex working of its machinery, must fall to dusi 
and yield up itself and all its strivings to extinction — 
tl-is is the naive way in whicij Nature, who is always 
.';,o true aud sincere in what she says, proclaims the 
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whole struggle of Ibis will as in its very essence 
barren and unprofitable. Were it of any value in 
itself, anything unconditioned and absolute, it could 
not thus end in mere nothing. 

If we turn from contemplating the world as a 
whole, and, in particular, the generations of men as 
they live their little hour of mock-existence and then 
are swept away in rapid succession ; if we turn from 
tliis, and look at life in its small details, ns presented, 
say, in a comedy, how ridiculous it all seems ! It is 
like a drop of water seen through a microscope, a 
single drop t<3eming with infusoria; or a speck of 
cheese full of mites invisible to the naked eye. How 
we laugh they bustle about so eagerly, and struggle 
with one another in so tiny a space I And whether 
here, or in the little span of human life, this terrible 
activity j) reduces a comic elfect. 

It is only in the microscope that our life looks so 
big. It is an indivisible point, drawn out and magni- 
tied by the powerful lenses of Time and Space. 
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As far as I know, none but votanes of mono- 
theistic, that is to say, Jewish religions, look upon 
suicide as a crime. This is all the more striking, 
inasmuch as neither in the Old nor in the New Testa- 
ment is there to be found an3'' prohibition or ])ositivc 
disapproval of it ; so that religious teachers are forced 
t. base their condemnation of suicide on philosophical 
gtounds of their own invention. These are so very 
had that writers of this kind endeavour to make up 
for the weakness of their argtiments b}^ Ute strong 
terms in Avdiich they express their abh.orrcnce of the 
practice; in other ^^ords, they declaim against it. 

tell us that suicide is the greatest piece of 
cowardice ; that only a madman could be guilty of it, 
and other ii‘sipdditi?s of the same kind ; or else they 
make the Konsc nsical remark that suicide is ivroiKj, 
when it is tniito obvious that there is nothing in the 
v/orld to which every man has a more unassailable 
title than to his own life and ]»orson. 

Suicide, a^s I have said, is actually accounted a 
crime ; and a crime which, especially under the vulgar 
bigotrjr that prevails in England, is followed by an 
ignominious burial and Uie s(dzuro of the man’s 
property; and for tliat reason, in a case of suicide, the 
J».ir3" almost always bring in a verdict of insanity. 
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Now let the readers own moral feelings decide as to 
whether or not suicide is a criminal act. Think of the 
impression that would be made upon you by the news 
that some one you know had committed the crime, 
say, of murder or theft, or been guilty of some act of 
cruelty or dece})tion; and compare it with your feelings 
when you hear that lie has met a voluntary death. 
While in tlie one case a lively sense of indignation and 
extreme resentment will be aroused, and you will call 
loudly for punishment or revenge, in the other you will 
be moved to grief and sympathy; and mingled with 
your thoughts will be admiration for his courage, 
rather than the moral disapproval which follows upon 
a wicked action. Who has not had acquaintances, 
friends, relations, wlio of their own free will have left 
ibis world ; and are those to be thought of with 
horror as criminals? Most empliatically No I I am 
rather of opinion that tlie clergy sliould be clmllenged 
to explain what r’ght they have to go into tlie pulpit, 
or take up tli ur pen-;, and stamp as a (udine an action 
vvdiich many men whom we hold in affection and 
lionour liave committed ; and to refuse an honourable 
burial to those who relinquish this world voluntarily. 
They have no Biblical authority to boast of, as justi- 
fying their condemnation of suicide; nay, not even 
any pliilosophical arguments that will hold water; 
and it must be understood that it is arguments we 
want, and that we will not be put off with mere 
plirases or words of abuse. If tlie criminal law for- 
bids sujh'ide, that is not an argument valid in the 
Chun ; and l.esides, the prohibition is ridiculous; for 
V Jiat penuity : xn frighten a man who is not afraid of 
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death itself ? If the law punishes people for tryini^ 
to commit suicide, it is punishing the want of skill 
that makes the attempt a failure. 

The ancients, moreover, were very far from regard- 
ing the matter in that light. Pliny says : TAfe is not 
80 desirable a thing as to he jnvtracted at any cost. 
Whoever you are, you are sure to die, even though 
your life has been fall of abomination and crime. 
The chuf of all remedies for a trouhled mind is the 
feeling that among the blessings which Nahtre gives to 
man there is none greater than an opportune death ; 
and the best of it is that every one can avail himself of 
it.*- And elHCwhero the same writer dcc]ar( 3 s : Not 
even to Ood are all things possible ; for he could not 
compass his oion death, if he wilted to die, and yet in 
all the miseries of our earthly life this is the best of 
his gifts to man!^ Nay, in Massilia and on the isle of 
(ycos, the man who could give valid reasons for re- 
linquish iiig his life was handed the cup of hemlock 
hy the magistrate^ and that, too, in j)ublic.^ And in 
ancient times how maiiy Jieroes and wise men diefl a 
\oluntary fleatli. Aristotk^- it is liaie, declared 
suicide to ho an against the State, altliough 

not against tlic })erson ; hut in Stobmus' exposition of 
the Peripatetic philosophy tlicre is the following 
remark: The good man should Jlee life when his 

^ Iliut. Niit. Ijib. xxviii., 1. 

^ Loc. cit. Lib. ii. c. 7. 

Valerius Maximus ; bi.si. Lib. ii., c. 6, § 7 et 8. ITeraclides 
iNuiticus; fragineijta <le v(^bus public's, ix. Aeluini varijn 
tii' torife, hi., 117. Strabo ; Lib. x,, c. 5, b. 

* Eth. Nuhinu., v. 15. 
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misfortunes become too great ; the had ma/n, also^ 
when he is too prosperous. And similarly : So he will 
marry and beget children and take pa/rt in the affairs 
of the State, and, generally, practise virtue a/tid oon- 
tinue to live ; and then, again, if need be, and at any 
time necessity compels him, he will depart to his place 
of refuge in the to'uih} And we find that the Stoics 
actually praised suicide as a noble and heroic action, 
as hundreds of passages show; above all in the works 
of Seneca, who expresses the strongest approval of it 
As is well known, tlie Hindoos look upon suicide as a 
religious act, especially when it takes the form of self- 
immolation by widows ; but also when it consists in 
casting oneself under the wheels of the chariot of the 
god at Juggernaut, or being eaten by crocodiles in the 
Ganges, or being drowned in the holy tanks in the 
tjm[)les, and so (/u. The same thing occurs on the 
stage — that mirror of life. F or example, in LOrphdin 
de la Chine} a C(ilebrated Chinese ]>lay, almost all the 
noble characters end by suicide; without the slightest 
hint anywhere, or any impression being produced on 
the spoetiitor, that they are committing a crime. 
And in our own tlunitre it is much the same — 
Pslmira, for instance, in Mahomet, or Mortimer in 
Maria Stuart, Otic llo, CouiUess Terzky.® Is Hamlet's 
mcmolcgue the moditatioii of a ci’iniiiial? He merely 

^ Stokeua. jE'cZ. l.ih. ii., c. 7, pp. 28u, 1312. 

Traduit par St. Julion, 1S;34. 

Tra.MiUor’s Note, Palmira: a female Hlavo in Gocthe^s play 
of l orri. t, Ar<.>rtimer : a would-be lover and rescuer of Mary 
'ij S<*]iiUcr o IL Ha Slnart, Cuunfccas Terzky: a leading char^ 
w. ter in Scidli'-r? Walh-n.Hem^» To'f, 
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declares that if we had any certainty of being 
annihilated by it, deatli would be infinitely preferable 
to the world as it is. But there lies the mb ! 

The reasons advanced against suicide by the 
clergy of monotheistic, that is to say, Jewish 
religions, and by those pbilosophers who adapt 
themselves thereto, are weak sophisms which can 
easily be refuted.^ The most thorougli-going refuta- 
tion of them is given by Hume iji his Essay on 
Suicide, This did not appear until after bis death, 
when it was immediately suppressed, owing to the 
scandalous bigotry and outrageous ecclesiastical 
tyranny that prevailed in England ; and hence only a 
very few copies of it were sold under cover of secrecy 
and at a high price. Tliis and another treatise by that 
great man liave come to us from Basle, and wo may 
be thankful for the re[)iint.* It is a groat disgrace to 
the English nation that a purely philosophical treatise, 
which, proceeding from one of the first thinkers and 
writers in England, aimed at refuting the current 
arguments against suicide by the light ol' cold reason, 
.should be forced to sneak al)out in that country as 
tliough it were some I’aseally pro-luction, until at last 
it found refuge on the Continent. At the same time 
it shows what a good conscience tlie Church has in 
such matters. 

In my chief work 1 have explained the only valid 
reason existing against suicide on the score of 
morality. It is this : that suicide thwarts the aliain- 

^ See my treatiao on the Foundation of Morals. § 5. 

^ Fssays mi Suicide and tlio Immortalif ij of the Soul^ by the 
David Hume, Basle, 1709, sold byjamet} Docker. 
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ment of the highest moral aim by the fact that, for a 
real release from this world of misery, it substitutes 
one that is merely apparent^ But from a mistake to 
a crime is a far cry ; and it is as a criine that the 
clergy of Christciuloiu wish us to regard suicide. 

The inmost kernel of Cdiristianity is the truth that 
suffering — the Gross — is the real end and object of 
life. Hence Christianity condemns suicide as thwart- 
ing this end ; wliilst the ancient world, taking a lower 
])oint of view, held it in approval, nay, in lionour. 
But if that is to be accounted a valid n ason against 
suicide it involves tlie recognition of asceticism; that is 
to say, it is valid only irom a much higlier ethical 
standpoint than has ever been adopted by rnoi’al 
philosophers in Europe. If we alaiuduii tl)at high 
standpoint, there is no tenable reason left, on tlio 
score of morality, for comleinning suicide. The extra- 
ordinary energy and z«‘al with wliicli the cleigy of 
iiionothoistic ndigions attack suicide is not sin>])orte(l 
eitlier hy any passages in the Bible or by ajiy con- 


^ Trani^lator's SdioueDluiuer rofura to JJic W’^dt au 

Wille und Vorddhfn-i, vol. i., § Up, wlioro tlu3 renJov may find 
tlio same aiginaout st iLud ;il soiuuwli it ^tvator longtii. Accord- 
ing to Scliopfiili.ia.']-, inoivil i'i-toh'iO --i)u) Iiiglj. st olliical aim — 
is to be obtuiiicii (.nly ]>y a deiiiMlni ilio will to live. Far from 
being a denial, suicide is an ciophalie assertion of this will, 
For it is in lleoiiig fruin the ])leiisurC'S, not from the sulforings 
of life, that this denial consists. When a man destroys his 
existence as an individual, lie is not by any means destroying 
hi. will to live. On the conti-ary, he would like to live if lie 
c<.ald do so with satisfaction to hinisi b' ; if lie could assert hia 
will ac,aim t the power of circuinstaueo ; liut circnni8t.ance is too 
stron.^ h r hui. 
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siderations of weight ; so that it looks as though tliey 
must have some secret reason for their contention. 
May i*. not be this — that the voluntary surrender of 
life is a bad compliment for him who said that all 
things were very good ? If this is so, it offers 
another instance of the crass optimism of these 
i'eligioris, — denouncing suicide to escape being de- 
nounced by it. 

It will generally be found that, as soon as the 
terrors of life reach the point at which they outweigh 
the terrors of death, a man will put an end to his life. 
J]ut the terrors o£ death clTer considerable resistance ; 
they stand likci a sentinel at the gate leading out of 
this world. Perhaps tliero is no man alive wdio would 
not liavo alr(;ady put an cud to his life, if this end liad 
been of a pur<dy negative character, a suddcii sto’ppage 
of cxisteiice. There is something positive abwut it; 
it is the destruction of the body ; and a man shrinks 
fr(‘m that, because his body is the maiiifestation of 
the will to live. 

J LoW'Over, the struggle with that sentinel is, as a 
rule, not so iiard as it lua) seem from a long way otf, 
mainly in consef[uenee of the antagonism between the 
ills of the body and the ills of the mind. If we are in 
great bodily pain, or the pain lasis a long time, \/e 
become inditfereiit to other troubles ; all we think 
about is to got well, in tlie same way great mental 
suffering makes us inscns'ble to bodily pain; we 
despise it; nay, if it should outweigii the other, it 
distracts our thoughts, and v/e welcome it as a pause 
in imnital suffering. It is this feeling that makes 
suicide easy ; for tlie bodily pain that accompanies it 
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loses all significance in tbe eyes of one who is tortured 
by an excess of mental suffering. This is especially 
evident in the case of those who are driven to suicide 
by some purely morbid and exaggerated ill-humour. 
No special eflbrt to overcome their feelings is necessary, 
nor do sucli people require to be worked up in order 
to take the step ; but as soon as the keeper into whose 
charge they are given leaves them for a couple of 
minutes they quickly bring their life to an end. 

When, in some dreadful and ghastly dream, we 
reach the moment of greatest horror, it awakes us; 
thereby banishing all tlie hideous shapes that were 
bom of the night. And life is a dream : when the 
moment of grcati^st horror compels us to break it off, 
the same thing Jiappoiis. 

Suicide ma}^ also be regarded as an experiment — a 
question which man puts to Nature, trying to force her 
to an answer. The question is this: Wliafc change will 
deatli produce in a man’s existence and in liis insight 
into the nature of things ? It is a clumsy experiment 
to make ; bvr it involves the destruction of the very 
consciousness which pui/s the question and awaits the 
answer 
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IMMORTALITY A DIALOGUE. 

THRASVMArjHOS — P hILALETHES. 

Thrasymachos, Tell me now, in one word, what 
shall I be after ray death ? And ralnd you be clear 
and precise. 

Philalethes. Evciything and nothing. 

Thvdsy machos. I th(>ught so! I gave yon a pro- 
blem, and you solve it by a contradiction. That's a 
very stale trick. 

Fhilalethes, Ves, bub you raise Iranscendental 
questions, and you expect nie to answer them in 
language that is only made for immanent knowledge. 
It’s no wonder that a contradiction ensues. 

Thrasymachos. What do you mean by transcend- 
ental questions and immanent knowledge ? I’ve 

^ Translator's The word imi/cweo't/ ' -Unsterblichkeit — 
iloes not oooiir in the orii^inal; nor would ir-, in its usual applica- 
tiun, find a x>lace in Hcliopenhaiier’s vocabulary. The word ho 
uses is Zlnzerstorharkeit — hulrslriu'tibrity- llutl have preferred 
unniortaUiy, because that word is ooinmonly associated with the 
subject muchod upon in this lil.fle tlebate. If uny critic doubts 
the wistloin of tl}is t>refereiice, lot me ask him to try his hand at 
a short, concise, and, at tlie same time, pojmlarly intelligible 
rendering of the (Herman original, which runs thus : Zur Lehrt 
von der XJnzerstbrhiirkrit n7isrres frahren Jf'^esens dnreh den Tod: 
Heine dialogische ^chlnsshel7isli(juiiq. 
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heard theso expressions before, of course ; they are not 
new to me. The Professor was fond of using them, 
but only as predicates of the Deity, and he never 
talked of anything else ; which was all quite right and 
proper. He argued thus: if the Deity was in the 
world itself, he was immanent ; if he was somewhere 
outside it, he was transcendent. Nothing could be 
clearer and more obvious ! You knew where you 
were. But this Kantian rigmarole won't do any more: 
it*s antiquated and no longer ap[)Iicablo to modern 
ideas. Why, weVe had a whole row of eminent men 
in the metropolis of German learning — 

Philalethes (aside). German hutnbug, he means. 

Thrasyinachos . — The mighty Schleiermacljer, for in- 
stance, and that gigantic intellect, liegol ; and at this 
time of day we've abandoned that nonsense. I should 
ratlier say W(‘/ro so far t>ciyond it that we ain’t put up 
with it any more. What’s the use of it then ? What 
doej it all mean ( 

Philalethes. Transcendental knowledge is k)iow- 
ledge which passes beyond the bounds of possible ex- 
perience, and strives to determine the nature of things 
as they are in tliemsoives. Immanent knowledge, on 
the other hand, is knowledge which confines itself en- 
tirely within tiiose bounds ; so that it cannot apply to 
anything but actual pliL'iiomcna. As far as you are an 
individurd, death will be the cn<l of 3^011. But your 
individiicality is not your true and inmost being ; naj^ 
011I3’ the outward manifestation of it. It is not the 
tliing-in-itself, but only the phenomenon presented 
in the form of time ; and therefore with a beginning 
and aa end. But your real being knows neither time 
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nor beginning nor end, nor yet the limits of any given 
individual. It is everywhere present in every in- 
dividual ; and no individual can exist apart from it. 
So when death comes, on the one hand you are 
annihilated as an individual ; on the other you are 
and remain everything. That s what I meant when 
I said that at death you would be everything and 
nothing. It is difficult to lirid a more precise answer 
to your question and at the same time be brief. The 
answer is contradictory, I admit; but it is so simply be- 
cause your life is in time, and the immortal part of 
you in eternity. You may put the matter thus: 
Your immortal part is something that does not last 
in lime and yet is indestructible; but there you have 
another contradiction ! You .sec what Imppcns by 
trying to bring the transceiKlental within the limits 
of innnanent knowledge. It is in some sort doing 
violence to the latter by misusing it for ends it was 
never meant to serve, 

Tkrasy machos. Look here, I sha'nT give two- 
pence tor your immortality unless I’m to remain 
an individual, 

Philalefhes. Well, perha[)S I may l)e able to satisfy 
you on this point. Suppose 1 guarantee that after 
death you shall remain an indi\idual, but only on 
condition that you first spend three months of com- 
plete unconsciousnes>s. 

Thrasymachos. I shall have no objection to that. 

Philalethes. But remember, if people are completely 
unconscious, they take no account of time. So, when 
you are dead, it's all the same to you whether three 
months pass in the world of coiiscb)iisness, or ten 
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thousand years. In the one case as in the other, it is 
simply a matter of believing what is told you when 
you awake. So far, then, you can afford to be in- 
different whetlier it is three months or ten thousand 
years that pass before you recover your individuality. 

Thrasy machos. Yes, if it comes to that, I suppose 
you’re right. 

Philalethes. And if by chance, after those ton 
thousand years have gone by, no one ever tl links of 
awaking you, I fancy it would be no great misfortune. 
You w-ould have become (piite accustomed to non- 
existence after so long a spell of it — following upon 
such a very few years of li e. At any rate you may 
be sure you would be perfocMy ignoraTit of the w]i<.»h) 
thing. Further, it you knew iljat the mysterious 
pow(T wdiicji keeps you in your [iresont state of life 
had never once oe:\se«i iii tlioso ten iMionsand years to 
bring forth otlior ])henoine:!a like yourself, and to 
endow them witli lile, it would fully console you. 

Thrasiniiacltos. Tnd<‘cd! So you Diink yoiiVc (piietly 
going to do me out of my individuality with all this 
line talk. But I'm up to your tricks. 1 tell you I 
w’on’t exist unless I can have my individuality. Fri 
not going to be y)nt oil’ with ‘ inystcndons powers,’ and 
what you call ‘ ])lienoineiia/ J caii’t do witlmut ru} 
individuality, and I won’t give it up. 

Philalethes. You mean, I .sup])oso, that your indivi- 
duality is suel) a dcdigbtfu! ihi?ig — so snlcndid, so 
j>e)fect, and ho 3 ^on<l eoinparv^- Lbat you can’t iinngine 
anything better. Aren’t rcjuly to exchange your 
present stare for one winch, if xve can judge by wdiat is 
lold us, may ossibl^" be superior and more endurable? 
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Thrasymaclios. Don't you see that my individuality, 
be it what it may, is my very self ? To me it is the 
most important thing in the world, 

For God is God and I am I. 

I want to exist, 7, 7. That's the main thing. I don’t 
care about an existence which has to be proved to be 
mine, before 1 can believe it. 

Philaletliei^,. Think \vl)at you’re doing ! When you 
say 7, 7, 7 want to exist, it is not you alone that says 
this. Everything says it, absolutely everything that 
has tlie faintest trace of consciousness, it follows, 
tlien, that tliis desire of yours is just the part of you 
that is not indh'id u/il — th.e part that is cuinnum to 
all things without <]i' tinebion. It is the erv, not of the 
jiidividiial, but of oxislence itself; it is th(^ intrinsic 
element in everylhing that exists, nay, it is the cause 
of anytinng existing at all. This desire craves for, and 
so is satisfied with, nothing less than existence in 
goTicral — any ilofinite individual existence. No ! 
tha.b is jiot its aim. It seems to be so only because 
this desire— this Will — attains consciousness only in 
the individual, and therefore looks as tliough it were 
coneorned wiHi nothing but the individual. There 
lies the illusion —an illusion it is true, in wdiieh the 
individurd is held fast: hut, if he rcilects, he can break 
the fetters and set himself free. It is only indirectly, 
I say, that the individual has this violent craviTig for 
existence. It is flic Vyill to Lire which is the real and 
direct aspirnur, — alike and ideratical in all things. 
Since, then, existence is the free worh, nay, the mere 
reflection of the Avill, where existence is, there, too, must 
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be will; and for the moment the will finds its 
satisfaction in existence itself, so far, I mean, as that 
whicli never rests, but presses forward eternally, can 
ever find any satisfaction at all. The will is careless 
of the individual : the individual is not its business ; 
although, as I have said, this seems as if it were be- 
cause the individual has no direct consciousness of 
will except in himself. The effect of this is to make 
the individual careful to maintain his own existence ; 
and if this were not so, there would be no surety for 
the preservation of the species. From all this it is 
clear that individuality is not a form of perfection, but 
rather of limitation ; and so to be fn'.ed from it is not 
loss but gain. IVouble yourself no more about the 
matter. Once tboroughly rec<'»giiiso wlaat you are, 
what your existence really is, namely, the universal 
will to live, and the whole question will seem to you 
childish, and most ridiculous 1 

Thrasyjfiachos. Youhe childish yourself, and most 
ridiculous, like all philosophers 1 and if a man of my 
age lets himself in for a quarter-of-an-hour’s talk with 
such fools it is only because it amuses me and paases 
the time. I’ve more important business to attend tc^ 
go Good -bye 
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Theue is an unconscious propriety in the way in 
wliich, in all European languages, the word 'person is 
commonly used to denote a luirnan being. The real 
moaning of lyerso'na is a imisk, such as actors were 
accustomed to wear on the ancient stage ; and it ivS 
^piite true that no one shows himself as he is, but 
wears liis mask ajid plays his j)art. Tndeia], tlte whole 
of our social arrangcnients may be Jiktaied to a per- 
petual comedy; and this is why a man who is worth 
aiiyUiing finds society so insipid, while a blockhead is 
quite at home in it. 

Reason desijrv^es to be called a prophet ; for in 
sho wing us the consequence and effect of our actions 
in the r»re.sent, does it not tell us what the future will 
be ? This IS precisely why reason is such an excellent 
power of restraint in moments when we are possessed 
hy some base passiou, some fit of anger, .some covetous 
<losire, that will lead us to do things whereof 
we must [)resently rcpeiit. 

//aired comes from the heart; contempt from the 
head ; and neither feeling is quite within our control* 
l^or we cannot alter our heart ; it.s Hat is determined 
by motives ; and our hea<l deals with objective fact^ 
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and applies to them rules which aie immutable. Any 
ffiven individual is the union of a particular heart 
with a particular head. 

Hatred and contempt are diametrically opposed and 
mutually exclusive. There are even not a few case? 
where hatred of a person is rooted in nothing but 
fos'Ced esteem for his qualities. And besides, if a man 
sets out to hate all the miserable creatures he meets, 
he will not have much energy left for anything else ; 
whereas he can despise them, one and all, with the 
greatest ease. True, genuine contempt is just the 
reverse of true, genuine ])ride ; it keeps quite quiet 
and gives no sign of its existence. For if a man shows 
that he despises you, he signifies at least this much 
regard for 3'on, that he wants to let you know liow 
little he ajq/reriates you ; and Ids wUh is dictated by 
hatred, which cannot exist witli real contempt. On 
the contrary, if it is genuine, it is simply the convic* 
tion that the object of it is a man of no value at all. 
Contempt is not incompatible with indulgent and 
kindly treainieat, and for the sake of one s ow]i peace 
and safety this should not be omitted ; it will prevent 
irritat'on ; and there is no one who cannot do harm d' 
he roused to it. But if this pure, coI<l, sincere 
contempt ever shows itself it will be met with tii» 
most truculent hatred ; for the deespised person is not 
in a position to hglii c.ontemjeu with its own weapons. 

Melancholy is a very difirrint thing from bid 
hurnoar, and of the two it is not nearly so far removed 
fron: a gay and luappy temperament. Melancholy 
attracts, whi. ; bad humour repv^la 
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Hypochondria is a species of torment which not 
only makes us unreasonably cross with the things of 
the present ; not only fills us with groundless anxiety 
on the score of future misfortunes entirely of our own 
manufacture, but also leads to unmerited self- 
reproach for what we have done in the past. 

Hypochondria shows itself in a perpetual hunting 
after things that vex and annoy, and then brooding 
over them. The cause of it is an inward morbid 
discontent, often co-existing with a naturally 
restless temperament. In their extreme form, this 
discontent and this unrest lead to suicide. 

Any incident, however trivia], that rouses disagree- 
able emotion, leaves an alter-cfj’ect in our ruind, which, 
for the time it lasts, prevents our taking a clear 
objective view of tlie things about us, and tinges all 
our thoughts ; just as a small object held close to the 
eye limits and distorts oui field of vision. 

What Irak os j.ieoj)le hard-hearted is this, that each 
man .has, o: fancies he has, as much as he can bear in 
his own trouble.). Hence if a man suddenly finds 
himself in an unusually ha])py position, it will in most 
cases result in his being sympathetic and kind. But 
if he has never been in any other than a liappy 
position, or this becomes his permanent state, the 
eflect of it is often just the contrary : it so far removes 
him from sufiering that he is incapable of feeling any 
more sympathy with it. So it is that the poor often 
show themselvoa more ready to help than the rich. 
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At times it seems as though wo both Wfiubed and 
did not want tlie same thing*, and felt at once glad 
and wsony about it. For instance, if on some fixed 
date we are going to be put to a decisive test about 
anything in wliicli it would be a great advantage to 
us to come off victorious, we shall be anxious for it to 
take place at once, and at the same time we shall 
tremble at the thought of its approach. And if, in 
the meantime, we hear that, for once in a way, the date 
has been postponed, we shall experience a feeling 
both of pleasui'o and of annoyance ; for the news is 
disappointing, but nevertheless it allbrds us momentary 
relief. It is just the same thing if we are expecting 
some iinp(}rtant letter carrying a deliniio decision, and 
it fails U) arrive. 

In sucli cases there are really two dilierent motives 
at work in us; the stnmger i)ut more distant of the 
two being the de.sir<5 to stand the test and to have the 
decisiofi given in our favour; and the weaker, wiiiel: 
touch«'S us more nearly, the wish to be left for the 
present in peace and quiet, and accordingly in further 
enjoyment of the adYantage whicli at any rate attaches 
to a slate of liopeful uncertainty, compared with the 
po.^sibility that the issue nuay be unfavourable. 

In my liead there is a permanent opposition party ; 
and whenever 1 tiike any .step or come to any de 
cision — tliougli i uiay have given the matter mature 
corLsidojudion — it afterward.'' attacks what I have done, 
witiio.k', Innvever, being eoch imie necessai’ily in tli ■ 
li ht IM’s is, I siippoM3, only a form of rectitic:itioi* 
on the f'ar. of the spirit of scrutiny ; but it often 
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proaches me when I do not deserve it. The same 
thing, no doubt, liappons to many others as well ; for 
where is the man who can lielp thinking that, after 
all, it were better not to have done soineihiug that he 
did with eveiy hope of success : — 

Quid tam dextro pede con-rrpis ut te 
Conaius nx>n pocniitdi coiuiue penicii f 


Why is it that common is an expression of con- 
teiiipr and that 'luncommon, cxtra^yi'dlnary, dis- 
*lngiiUJiedy denote <a})pro])ation ? Why is everything 
tiuit is conunoii coiitein])tihlo ? 

Comr(U/n in its original meaning denotes that wliich 
is peculiar to all men, i.e,, shared fMpially by the whole 
sj)ocies, and tlierefoie an inherent part of its nature. 
A'aNirdlnydy, if an individual pos.s(‘ssos no (juahtiiis 
bi:/ond tho'^^e wliieh atiacli b) mankind in genera !, he 
is coniru'Oi. mav. (Jrdlmary is a much milder word, 
and u:h i.. rather to intellectual charaeter ; \vher(‘;is 
coifo.'i<oi ]\ \s niwro of a moral a]»[)licatioii. 

What vaoic can a creavure ha\e ihai Is not a wliit 
ditierent from millions of kino '{ Mil'ions, do I 
say? nay, an infinitude, of creainris which, ecmtiny 
ai'ur ciaitury, in never-endiu'; ilow, Nature seels 
hui'Miag; up 1‘som. her M\e\h;\usti]>le springs ; as 
g'arr«)ns witli them as the smith vith the iise!c-s 
sparks tha.t ily arou’id las anvil. 

It is obviously (uiit.-e right (hat a crealuvt' wliich 
has no cpialities exeepf those of the i pooies sluaild 
have to coniine its edaim to an exi^tence tadiiely 
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within the limits of the species, and live a life con- 
ditioned by those limits. 

In various passages of my works, ^ I have argued 
that whilst a lower animal possesses nothing more 
than the genciic character of its species man is the 
only being which can lay claim to possess an individual 
character. Ihit in most men this individual character 
comes to very little in reality; and they may be 
almost all ranged under certain classes : ce sont des 
esphees. Their thoughts and desires, like their faces, 
are those of the species, or, at any rate, tliose of tho 
class to which they belong ; and accordingly they are 
of a trivial, every-day, common characte?*, and exist 
by the thousand. You can usually tell beforehand 
what they arc likely to do and say. They have no 
sj^ccial stamp or inai*k to distinguish them ; they are 
like majiufacturcd goods, all of a piece. 

If, then, their nature is merged in that of tho species, 
how shall their existence go beyond it ? The curse of 
vulgarity puts men on a par with the lower animals, 
by allowing them none but a generic nature, a generic 
form of existence. 

Anything that is higli or great or noble must then, 
as a ninl,t(‘i‘ of course, and b^" its very nature, stand 
alone in a world where nu better expression can be 
found to denote what is base and contemptible than 
that which I have ivicntion(*d as in general use, namely, 
common, 

• • . . , , 

Wilt, as the thing-in-itselfj is the foundation of all 

* (rruno I'roHi aie dur HHhik, p. 48; Wdt ah WilU uiid Vor^ 
VO . L p. 338. 
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being ; it is part and parcel of every creature, and the 
permanent element in everything. Will, then, is that 
which we possess in common with all men, nay, with 
all animals, and even with lower forms of existence ; 
and in so far we are akin to everything — so far, that 
is, as everything is filled to overflowing with will. On 
the other hand, that which places one being over an- 
other, and sets cliflerences betwecai man and man, is 
intellect and know]e<lge; thcrebnu in every mani- 
festation of self we si ion Id, as far as possil)le, give play 
to the intellect alone; foi*, as we have so(*n, the will is 
tlie common part of us. Kvciy violent exhibition of 
will is common and vulgar ; in otlier words, it reduces 
as to the level of ilie species, and makes us a mere 
type and exanijile of it ; in that it is just the character 
of the species tluit wc are showing. So every fit of 
anger is sometliing common — every unrestrai’ied dis- 
play of joy, or of hate, or fear — in siiort, every form of 
emotion ; in other words, every moveineiit of the will, 
if it is so stj*ong as decidedly to oubweigli the intellec- 
tual elemcmt in coiisciuusivess, and to make the man 
app ear as hciiig tliat 7ri.//.s* rather lhau l-noirs, 

in giving vray to (miotion of this violent kind, the 
greatest genius puts hims(‘Jf on a level with the com- 
monest son of earth. Conti aril}', if a man deshavs to 
bo absolutely imcotnmoii, in otlim* \roids, great, he 
should never allow his consciousness to be taken 
posscssifm of and dominated by the movement of his 
will, however much he may be solicited thereto. 
For example, he must be able to observe that other 
people are badly disposed towards biin without feel- 
ing any hatred towards them himsoif ; nay, there is 
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no surer sign of a great mind than^that it refuses to 
notice annoying and insulting expressions, but straight- 
way ascribes them, as it ascribes countless other mis- 
takes, to the defective knowledge of the speaker, and 
so merely observes without feeling them. This is the 
meaning of that rcniaik of Gracian, that nothing is 
more unworthy of a man than to let it be seen that 
he is one — d mayor desdoro de un hornhre es dar 
muedras de que es hornbre. 

And even in the drama, which is tlie peculiar pro- 
vince of the passions and emotions, it is easy for them 
to appear common and vulgar. And this is specially 
observable in the works of the French tragic Avriters, 
who set no other aim before themselves but the 
delineation of the passions ; and by indulging at one 
moment in a vapourous kind of pathos which makes 
them ridiculous, at auotlier in opigiurnmatic wilticisins, 
endeavour to conceal the vulgarity of their suluoct, 
1 remember seeing the ceiebrated Mademoiselle llachel 
as Maria Stuart ; and when she burst out in fury 
against Elizabeili — ilioiigh slie did it very well — I 
could n.jt lielp lliinkiiig of a wasJierwoman. She 
played the ilnal paruiig in sueli a way as to deprive 
it of all ti’iie tragic b.-oiing, of wniclg indeed, the 
French have lio nolhru at all. Tlic same part was 
incom[)aiably holler played by the Italian Ivistori; 
and, in fact, the itaii-in natiire, thougli in many 
respects very dilfcrent from the German, shares its 
appreciation fur what is deep, serious, and true in 
All; herein opposed to tlie rreiich, which everywhere 
betrays that it possesses none of this feeling whatever. 

The nobhi, in other words, the uncommon, element 
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in the drama — -nay, what is suhlitno in it — is not 
reached until the intellect is set to work, as opposed 
to the will ; until it takes a IVce fliq;ht over all those 
pasvsionate movcinents of tlio will, and makes them 
the subject of its con tempi;- tion. Sli.M.kcspeare, in par- 
ticular, sliows that this is liis general method, more 
especially in riamlct. And only wlicn intellect rises 
to the point where the vanity of rail edbrt is manifest, 
and the will proceeds to an act of self-annulment, is 
the drama tragic in the true sense of the woi*d ; it is 
then that it reaches its highest aim in becoming really 
sublime. 

• « V » ’ • 

Every man takes the limits of his own field of 
vision for the limits of the world. This is an error 
of tlie intelloct as inevitable as that error of the 03- e 
wliicli lets us fancy that on th(^ liorizon lieaven and 
earth meet. This explains mnny thini>;s, and among 
tliem the fact that everyone mensnres us with his own 
standard — gi'neivdly about as long as a tailors tape, 
and we have to put up with, it: as rdso that no one 
will allow' us to be taller than hiinselb— a supposition 
which is onc(i for all faken for irranted. 

« > * • • V 

Tliere is no doubt that many a irian owes his 
good fortune in life solely to tlie circiirnsianco that 
h(i has a pleasant way of smiling, and so wins tlie 
heart in his favour. 

However, the heart would do better to be careful- 
and to remember what Hamlet put down in his tablets 
— that one may smiley and smile, and he a villain. 
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Everything that is really fundamental in a man, 
and therefore genuine, works, as such, unconsciously; 
in this respect like the power of nature. That >\^hich 
has passed through the domain of consciousness is 
thereby transformed into an idea or picture ^ and'^Oi 
if it comes to be uttered, it is only an idea or picture 
which passes from one person to another. 

Accordingly any quality of mind or character that 
is genuine and lasting is originally unconscious ; and 
it is only when unconsciously brought into play that it 
makes a profound impression. If any like quality is 
consciously exercised, it means that it has been worked 
up ; it becomes intentional, and therefore a matter of 
affectation, in other words, of deception. 

If a man does a thing unconsciously, it costs him no 
trouble ; but if he tries to do it by taking trouble he 
fails. This applies to the origin of those fundamental 
ideas which form the pith and marrow of all genuine 
work. Only that wliich is innate is genuine and will 
hold water; and every man who wants to achieve 
something, whether in practical life, in literature, or 
in art, must follow the rules without knowing them. 

Men of very great cajiaciiy will, as a rule, find the 
company of very stupid people preferable to that of 
the common run ; for the same reason that the tyrant 
and the mob, the grandfather and the grandchildren, 
are natural allies, 

• • • • • t 

That line of Ovid’s, 

Fronaque mm potent cmimalia cetera terrem, 

can be a^pliec’ in its tine physical sense to the lower 
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animals alone ^ but in a metaphorical and spiritual 
sense it is, alas ! true of nearly all men as well. All 
their plans and projects are merged in the desire of 
physical enjoyment, physical well-being. They may, 
indeed, have personal interests, often embracing a very 
varied sphere ; but still these latter receive their im- 
pdrtance entirely from the relation in which they stand 
to the former. This is not only proved by their 
manner of life and the things they say, but it even 
shows itself in the way they look, the expression of 
their physiognomy, their gait and gesticulations. 
Everything about them cries out : in terram prona ! 

It is not to them, it is only to the nobler and more 
highly endowed natures — men who really think and 
look about them in the world, and form exceptional 
specimens of humanity — that the next lines are ap- 
plicable ; 

Os homini suhlime dedit coelurrique tmri 
Jussit et ercctos ad sidem tollere vultus. 


No one knows what capacities for doing and suffer- 
ing ho has in himself, until something comes to rous 
them to activity : just as in a pond of still water, 
lying there like a mirror, there is no sign of the roar 
and thunder with which it can leap from the precipice, 
and yet remain what it is ; or again, rise high in the 
air as a fountain. When \7ater is as cold as ice, you 
can have no idea of the latent warmth contained in it. 

Why is it that, in spite of all the mirrors in the 
world, no one really knows what he looks like ? 
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A man may call to mind the face of his friend, but 
not his own. Here, then, is an initial difficulty in the 
way of applying the maxim, Know thyself. 

This is partly, no doubt, to be explained by the 
fact tliat it is physically impossible for a man to see 
himself in the glass except with face turned straight 
towards it and perfectly motionless; where the ex- 
pression of the eye, which counts for so much, and 
really gives its whole character to the face, is to a 
great extent lost. But co-existing with tins physical 
impossibility there seems to me to be an ethical im- 
possibility of an analogous nature, which produces 
the same effect. A man cannot look upon his own 
reflection as though the person presented there were a 
stranger to him ; and yet this is necessary if he is to 
take an ohjective view. In the last resort, an objec- 
tive view means a deep-rooted feeling on the part of 
tlie individual, as a moral being, that tliat which he is 
contemplating is not himself;^ and unless he can take 
this point of view he will not see things in a really 
true light, which is possible only if he is alive to their 
actual defects, exactly as they are. Instead of that, 
when a man sees liimself in the glass, something out 
of his own egoistic nature whispers to him to take 
cai-c to remember that it is no stranger^ hut himself, 
that he is looking at; and this opcrat(.)S a.s a noli me 
tangere, and prevents him taking an objective view. 
It seems, indeed, as if, without the leaven of a grain 
of malice, such a view were impossible. 

According as a man’s mental energy is exerted or 
^ Grimdprohleme der Ethik. p, 275, 
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relaxed will life appear to him either so short and 
petty and fleeting that nothing can possibly happen 
over which it is worth his while to spend emotion ; 
that nothing really matters, whether it is pleasure or 
riches or even fame, and that in whatever way a man 
may have failed he cannot have lost much — or, on 
the other hand, life will seem so long, so important, 
so all in all, so momentous and so full of difficulty, 
that we have to plunge into it with our whole soul if 
we are to obtain a share of its goods, make sure of its 
pri^es, and carry out our plans. This latter is the 
immanent and common view of life; it is what 
Gracian means when he speaks of the serious way of 
looking at things — tomar vmy de veras el vivir. 
The former is the transcendental view, which is well 
expressed in Ovid*s non est tanti — it is not worth so 
much trouble ; still better, however, by Plato’s re- 
mark that- nothing in human affairs is worth aTiy 
great anxiety — ovre. n rwv di'OpiOTrivojv d^(.ov icTTL fJifydXvs 
ottovotJs. This condition of mind arises when intellect 
has got the upi)er hand in the domain of conscious- 
ness, where, freed from the mere service of the will, 
it looks ui)on the phenomena of life objectively, and 
so cannot fail to gain a clear insight into its vain and 
futile character. But in the other condition of mind, 
will predominates; and the intellect exists only to 
light it on its way to the attainment of its desii es. 

A man is great or small according as he leans to the 
one or the other of these views of life. 

People of very brilliant ability think little of ad- 
mitting their errors and weaknesses, or of letting 
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others see them. They look upon them as something 
for which they have duly paid ; and instead of fancy- 
ing tliat these weaknesses are a disgrace to them 
they consider tliey are doing them an honour. This 
is especially the case when the errors are of the kind 
that hang together with their qualities — conditiones 
sine quibus non — or, as George Sand said, les difauts 
de ses vertus 

Contrarily, there are people of good character and 
irreproachable intellectual capacity, who, far from ad- 
mitting the few little weaknesses they have, conceal 
them with care, and show themselves very sensitive to 
any suggestion of their existence ; and this just 
because their whole merit consists in being free from 
error and infirmity. If these people are found to 
have done anything wrong, their reputation im- 
mediately suflbrs. 

With people of only moderate ability modesty is 
mere honesty ; but with those who possess great 
talent it is hypocrisy. Hence it is just as becoming 
in the latter to make no secret of the respect they 
bear themselves, and no disguise of the fact that they 
are conscious of unusual power, as it is in the former 
to be modest. Valerius Maximus gives some very 
neat examples of this in his chapter on self-confidence, 
de fijdncia sui. 

Not to go to the theatre is like making one’s toilet 
without a mirror. But it is still worse to take a 
decision without consulting a friend. For a man 
may have th^ most excellent judgment in all other 
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matters, and yet go wrong in those which concern 
himself ; because here the will comes in and deranges 
the intellect at once. Therefore let a man take 
counsel of-a friend. A doctor can cure everyone but 
himself ; if he falls ill, he sends for a colleague. 

In all that we do, wo wish, more or less, to come to 
the end ; we are impatient to finish and glad 
to be done. Bub the last scene of all, the general 
end, is something that, as a rule, we wish as far off as 
may be. 

^Ivery parting gives a foretaste of death ; every 
coming together again a foretaste of the resurrection. 
This is why even people who were indifierent to each 
other rejoice so much if they come together again 
after twenty or thirty years' separation. 

Intellects differ fT*om one another in a very real 
and fundamental Avay : but no comparison can well 
be made by merely general obsoi vat ions. It is 
necessary to come close, and to go into details; for the 
diffei’ence that exists cannot be seen afar; and it 
is not easy to judge by outward appearances, as in the 
several cases of education, leisure and occupation. 
But even judging by these alone it must be admitted 
that many a man has a degree of existence at least ten 
times as high as another — in other words, exists ten 
times as much. 

I am not speaking here of savages whoso life is often 
only one degree above that of the apes in their woods. 
Consider, for instance, a porter in Naples or Venice, 
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(in the north of Europe solicitude for tho wintei 
months makes people more thoughtful and therefore 
reflective) ; look at the life he lea^ls, from its be- 
ginning to its onfl : — driven by poverty ; living on his 
physical strengili ; nu'eting tlic needs of every day, 
na}^, of evet'v liour, b^r hard v/ork, great effort, constant 
tumult, want in all its forms, no care for tlic morrow; 
his only comfort, rest afber exliaustion; continuous 
quarrelling; not a moment fi*ee for reflection; such 
sensual delights as a mild climate and only just 
sufficient food vrili permit of; and then, finall}^, as tho 
metaphysical element, the crass superstition of his 
church ; tlie whole, forming a manner of life with only 
a low degree of consciousness, where a man liustles, or 
ratlier is hustled, through hivS existence. This restless 
and confused di'eam forms the life of how many 
millions ! 

Sucli men tldnh only just so much as is necessary 
to carry out their will for tho moment. Tliey never 
reflect upon their Hfe as a conueeted v-diole, let alone, 
then, upon exV.tenco in general; to a certain extent 
they may he said to exi.^t witliout really knowing it. 
The existence of tho mobsman or tho slave who lives 
on in this unthinking way rstmids very much nearer 
than ours to that of tho brute, which h confinetl 
entirely to the ])rcsent moment; but, for that very 
reason, it has also less of pain in it than ours. Nay, 
since all pleasure is in its nature negative, that is to 
say, consists in freedom from some form of misery or 
need, the constant and rapid interchange between 
setting about Bometliing and getting it done, which is 
the pen )ane’ t accompaniment of the work they do, 
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and then again the augmented form which this takes 
wlien they go from work to rest and the satisfaction 
of their needs — all this gives them a constant source 
of enjoyment ; and the fact that it is much commoner 
to see happy faces amongst the poor than amongst the 
rich is a sure proof that it is used to good advantaga 

Passing from this kind of man, consider, next, the 
sober, sensible merchant, who leads a life of specula- 
tion, thinks long over his plans and carries them out 
with great care, IbniKls a Imusc, and provides for 
his wife, his children and descendants; takes his share, 
too, in the life of tlie community. It is obvious that 
a man like this has a mucli higher degree of con- 
Rciousiiess than tlie former, and so his existence has a 
higher degree of reality. 

Then look at the man of learning, who investigates, 
it may be, the histniy of tlie past. Ho will liave 
reached the point at which a man Ijecomes conscious 
of existence as a whole, sees beyond iho period of his 
own life, beymul his own personal interests, thinking 
tlie w'liole course of the worlds hi^tury. 

Tiion, ilmiily, look at (he poet or the philosopher, 
in whom rcllcciion liiis loacliod such a height, that, 
instead of being drawn on to investigate any one 
particular phenoiaeimn of cKistcnce, hv. stands in 
amazement before exidence itself tliis great sphinx, 
and makes it his pi'oblem. In him conscious: icss has 
reached the degree of clearness at wliieli it embraces 
the world itself: his intellect has completely aban- 
doned its function as the servant of his will, and now 
holds the world before him ; and ihc world calls upon 
him much more to examine and consider it than to 
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play a part in it himself. If, then, the degree of con* 
sciousness is the degree of reality, such a man will be 
said to exist most of all, and there will be sense and 
significance in so describing him. 

Between the two extremes here sketched, and the 
intervening stages, everyone will be able to find the 
place at which he iiiinself stands. 

We know tiiat man is in general superior to all 
other animals, and this is also the case in his capacity 
for being trained. Moh.ammcdans are trained to pray 
with tlndr faces turned towards Mecca, five times a day; 
and they never I'ail to do it. Christians are trained 
to cross tlieinselves on certain occasions, to bow, and 
so on. Indeed, it may be sai<I tliat X’eligion is the 
chef (Veeu vre of the art of training, because it trains 
people in the way they shall thiidc: and, as is well 
known, you cannot begin the process too early. There 
is no absurdi(y so palpable but that it may be firmlj' 
planted in the hr man lioad if you only begin to in- 
culcate it before tin; ago of five, by constantly repeat- 
ing it with an air of great solemnity. For as ia tlio 
case of animals, so in that of men, training is succei^s- 
ful only when y- n ]»cgiu in early youth. 

Noblemen and gcnrJeiuoii arc trained to hold no- 
thing sacred but tlieir word of honour — to maintain a 
zealous, rigid, and unshaken belief in the ridiculous 
code of chivalry ; and if they are called upon to do so, 
to Seal theii’ belief by dying for it, and seriously to 
rcgai‘1 1 .. king as a being of a higher order. 

Agaii\, our expressions of politeness, the compli- 
ments vve im.ke, in particular^ the respectful attentions 
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we pay to ladies, are a matter of training ; as also our 
esteem for good birth, rank, titles, and so on. Of the 
same character is the resentment we feel at any insult 
directed against us; and the measure of this resentment 
may be exactly determined by the nature of the in- 
sult. An Englishman, for instance, thinks it a deadly 
insult to be told that he is no gentleman, or, still 
worse, that lie is a liar ; a F renchman has the same 
feeling if you call him a coward, and a German if you 
say he is stupid. 

There are many persons who are trained to be 
strictly honourable in regard to one particular matter, 
vrliile they have little honour to boast oi in anything 
else. Many a man, for instance, will not steal your 
money ; but ho will lay hands on everything of yours 
tliat he can enjoy without having to pay fur it. A 
man of business will often deceive you without the 
slightest scruple, but he will absolutely refuse to com- 
mit a thoiD. 

• • « • • 

Imagination is strong in a man when that par- 
ticular function of the brain which enables him to 
observe is roused to activity without any necessary 
oxritement of the senses. Accordingly we find that 
imagination is active just m pr»>] oriiou as our senses 
ai*e not excited by external objects. A long period of 
solitutle, whether in prison or in a sick-i-ooni ; quiet, 
twilight, darkness — these are the things that promote 
its activity; and under their influence it comes into 
play of itself. On the other hand, when a great deal 
ot* material is presented to our faculties of observation, 
as happens on a journey, or in the hurly-burly of the 
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world, or, again, in broad daylight, tlie imagination 
is idle, and, even though call may be made upon it, 
refuses to become active, as though it understood that 
that was not its proper time. 

However, if the imagination is to yield any real 
product, it must have received a great deal of material 
from the external world. This is the only way in 
which its storehouse can be iilled. The jdiantasy is 
nourished mucli in the same way as the body, which 
is least capable of any work and enjoys doing nothing, 
just in the very moment when it receives its food, 
which it has to digest. A.nd yet it is to this very food 
that it owes the power which it afterwards puts forth 
at the right time. 

Opinion is like a pendulum and obeys the same 
law. If it goes past the centi'e of gravity on one side, 
it must go a like distance on tlie oilier ; and it is only 
after a cerlairi time that it finds the true point at 
which it can remain at rest. 

By a piMcess of contraction, distance in space mokes 
things look .-onall and therefore free from defe at. 
This is why a landscape looks so much 1)etter i]i a 
contracting luirru' or in a eanyjra ohnewra than ii. is 
in reality. The same effect is produced hy distanc*.' in 
time. The scenes and events of long agx) and the 
j^ei'.sons who took pait in them wear a charmiiiig as- 
pect to the eye of memory, whicl\ s^.esoidy the outline^' 
and takes no note of disagreeable details. The pro- 
sent erjjoyp no such advantage, and so it always 
seems e .foctive. 
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And again, as regards space, small objects close to 
us look big, and if they are very close we maybe able 
to see nothing else, bub wlien we go a little way off 
tlicy become minute and invisible. It is the same, 
again, as regards time. The little incidents and ac- 
cidents of every day fill us with emotion, anxiety, 
annoyance, passion, as long as they are close to us, 
when they appear so big, so impoitant, so serious ; 
but as soon as they arc borne down the restless stream 
uf time they lose what significance they had ; we 
think no more of them and soon forget them alto- 
gether. They were big only because they were 
1 (iar. 

Joy and sorrow are not ideas of the mind but 
afrootions of the will, and so they do not lie in the 
domain of memoiy. Wo cannot recall onr joys and 
sorurws ; by which I mean that we cannot retiow 
tli« Til. We can recall only the ideas that aecjinpanied 
tlemi ; and, la particular, the things we were led to 
say ; and these form a gauge of our feelings at the 
lime. ilonce our memory of joys and sorrows is 
(i1 {lys imperfect, and the')' become a matter of in- 
difference to us as soon as they ;ire over. This ex- 
e-l.driS the vanity of the atlenij)t, v;hich we sometimes 
make, to revive ilio pleasui'cs and the pains of the 
jiast. Pleasure and pain m’o essentialiy an affiir of 
the will ; and the will, as such, is not posst^ssed of 
imanoiy, which is a function of the iutelhct; airl 
this in its tui-n gives out and takes in nothing but 
tiioiights and i{leas, which are not here in question. 

It is a curious fact that in had da^^s we can very 
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vividly recall the good time that is now no more ; but 
that in good days we have only a very cold and im- 
perfect memory of the bad. 

We have a macli better memory for actual objects 
or pictures than for mei e ideas. Hence a good im- 
agination makes it easier to learn languages ; for by 
its aid the new word is at once united with the 
actual object to which it refers ; whereas, if there is no 
imagination, it is simply put on a parallel with the 
equivalent word in the mother tongue. 

Mnemonics should not only mean the art of keeping 
somotliing indirectly in the memory by the use of 
some direct pun or witticism ; it should, rather, bo 
applied to a systematic theory of memory, and ex.- 
plain its sevci’al attributes by reference both to its 
real nature and to the relation in which these at- 
tributes stand to one another. 

There are moments in life when our senses obtain 
a higher and rarer degree of clearness, apart from any 
particular occasion for it in the nature of our sur- 
roundings ; and exjilicable, rather, on physiological 
grounds alone, as the result of some enhanced state 
susceptibility, woiking from within outwards. Such 
moments remain indelibly impressed upon the 
memory, and pro, serve themselves in their individual- 
ity entire. We can assign no reason for it, nor explain 
why this among so many tliousand moments like it 
should be specially remembered. It seems as much n 
matior of chance as when single specimens of a whole 
race of animals now extinct arc discovered in the 
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layers of a rock ; or when, on opening a book, we 
light upon an in;se ::. accidentally crushed within the 
leaves. Memories of this kind are always sweet and 
pleasant. 

• ••••• 

It occasionally happens that, for no particular 
reason, long-forgotten scenes suddenly start up in the 
memory. This may in many cases be due to the 
action of some hardly perceptible odour, which 
accompanied those scenes and now recurs exactly the 
same as before. Fur it is well known that the sense 
of smell is s[)ecially eifoctive in awaki.ug memories, 
and that in general it d< es not require much to rouse 
a train of ideas. And I may say, in pa^;sing, tliat the 
sense of sight is coimecled with the uudcrhtandiiig,^ the 
sense of hearing with the rea oa;^ and, as we see in 
tlie present ease, the sense of smell with the memory. 
Touch and Taste afe moi’e material and dependent 
U['on contact. They have no ideal side. 

■ • • . • 

It must also be reckoned among the peculiar 
attributes of meinory that a slight state of intoxica- 
tion often so greatly enhances the recollection of past 
times and scenes that all the eircumstaii 'cs connected 
with them come back much mure clearly than would 
be possible in a state of sobriety; but that, on the 
other hand, tlu^ recollection of what one said or did 
while the intoxication lasted is mure than usually 
imperfect; nay, that if one has been ab.sulutrly tipsy, 
it is gone altogether. We may say, then, that 

I Fierfache IFvrzd^ S 21. 

^ Parftroa, voL ii., § 311. 
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whilst intoxication enhances the memory for what ia 
pavst it allows it to remember little of the present. 

Men need some kind of external activity, because 
they are inactive within. Contrarily, if they are 
active within, they do n<;t care to be dragged 
out of themselves ; it disturbs and impedes their 
thoughts in a way that is often most ruinous 
to them. 

I am not surprised that some people are bored 
when they find themselves alone ; for they cannot 
laugh if they are (piite by tliemselves. Tlie very idea 
ol* it seems folly to tliem. 

Are we, then, to look upon laughter as merely a 
signal £o»- others— a mere sigis, like a word? What 
makes it iiiipossible fur pe- jple to laugh when they are 
alone is nothing but want of imagination, dulness of 
mind generally — dvatcrOijirla Kal f3pa^vT^<i as 

Theophrastus lias Tlie lower animals never laugli, 
eithei' alojie or in company. l\Iyson, the misanthropist, 
was once surprised by one of these people as he was 
laugliing to himself. Why do you laugh? he asked; 
there is no one u'ilh you. lliat is just why I am 
laughing, said Myson, 

Natural gcsliculalion, such as commonly accom- 
panies any lively talk, is a hiTignagc of its own, mor(3 
widespread, even, tlian tlie langmige of words — so far, 
I mean, <v it is independent of words and alike in all 
nations. It s true that nations make use of it in 
^ G/iaractera, o, 27. 
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proportion as they are vivacious, and that in particular 
cases, amongst the Italians for instance, it is supple- 
mented by certain pec\iliar gestures which are merely 
conventional, and therefore possessed of nothing more 
than a local value. 

In the universal use made of it gesticulation has 
some analogy with logic and grammar, in that it has 
to do with the form ratlier than with the matter of 
conversation ; but on the other hand it is distinguisli- 
able from them by the fact tliat it has more of a moral 
than of an intellectual bearing ; in other words, it 
reflects the movements of tlie will. As an accompani- 
ment of conversation it is like tlie bass of a melody; 
and if, as in music, it keeps true to the progress of 
the treble, it serves to heigliten the effect. 

In a conversation the gesture dep^mds upon the 
form in which tlie subject-matter is conveyed ; and it 
is interesting to observe that, whatever that subject- 
matter may be, with a recurrence of the form the very 
same g 'sturo is repeated. So if I happen to see — from 
my window, say — two ])ersons carrying on a lively 
conversation, without iny being able to catch a word, 
I can nevertheh^ss understaml the general nature of 
it perfectly well; I mean the kind of thing that is 
being said and the form it takes. There is no mis- 
take about it. ddie speaker is arguing aljout some- 
thing, advancing his reasons, then limiting their ajipli- 
cation, then driving them home and drawing the 
conclusion in triumph ; or lie is recounting his 
experiences, proving, perhaps, hejmnd the shadow of a 
doubt, how much lie has been injured, but bringing 
the clearest and most damning evidence to show that 
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his opponents were foolish and obstinate people who 
would not be convinced ; or else he is telling of the 
isplendid plan he laid, and how he carried it to a 
successful issue, or perhaps failed because the luck 
was against him ; or, it may be, he is saying that he 
was completely at a loss to know what to do, or that 
he was quick in seeing through some trap set for him, 
and that by insisting on his rights or by applying a 
little force he succeeded in frustrating and punishing 
his enemies; and so on in hundreds of cases of 
a similar kind. 

Strictly speaking, however, what I get from gesti- 
culation alone is an abstract notion (;£ the essential 
drift of what is being said, and that, too, whether I 
judge from a moral or an intellectual point of view. 
It is the quintessence, the true substance of the con- 
versation, and tliis remains hlentical, no matter what 
may liave givcui rise to the conversation, or what it 
may be about; the relation between the two being 
that of a general idea or class-name to the individuals 
which it covers. 

As I have said, the most interesting and amusing 
part of the matter is the complete identity and solidar- 
ity of the gestures used to denote the same set of cir- 
cumstances, even thougdi by people of very dillerent 
temperament ; so th.at the gestures become exactly 
like words of a language, ^ilike for every one, and 
subioxt only to such small imvlifications as depend 
upf n variety of accent and education. And yet tliore 
can be no doubt but that these standing gestures 
which ev-ry o le uses are the result of no convention 
or colluska. They are original and innate — true 
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language of nature ; consolidated, it may be, by imita- 
tion and the influence of custom. 

It is well known that it is part of an actor’s duty to 
make a careful study of gesture ; and the same thing 
is true, to a vsomewhafc smaller degree, of a public 
speaker. This study must consist chiefly in watching 
others and imitating their movements, for there are 
no abstract rules fairly applicable to tlie matter, with 
the exception of some very general leading principles, 
such as — to take an example — tliat the gesture must 
not follow the word, but rather come immediately 
before it, by way of announcing its approacii and 
attracting the hearer’s attention. 

Englishmen entertain a peculiar contempt for gesti- 
culation, and look upon it as something vulgar and 
undignified. Tliis seems to me a silly prejudice on 
their part, and the outcome of their general prudery. 
For here we have a Language which nature has given 
to every one, and which eveiy one understands ; and 
to do a.wa.y with and forbid it tor no better reason 
tlian that it is opposed to that rnuch-lauded thing, 
gentlemanly feeling, is a very questionable proceeding. 
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The human intellect is said to be so constituted that 
general ideas arise by «abs traction from 2)articular 
ohservationSy and therefore come after them in point 
of time. If this is what actually occurs, as happens 
in the case of a man who has to depend solely upon 
h.is own experience bir what lie learns, — who has no 
t',:i(»hcr and no book, — such a man Ictkavs quite well 
which of his j^articular oh:ervations to and are 

represented by each of his general i lees. lie has a 
perfect ae(]aaintance with both si<les of his experi- 
ence, and accordingly he treats everytliing that comes 
in his way fj'om a right htand[)oint. This might bo 
called the nahiml metliod of education. 

I'mitrarily, the artificial method is to hear what 
othe.' people say, to learn and to read, and so to get 
your head crammed full of general ideas before you 
have any sort of extemlod aevpialutance with the 
world as it is, and as you may see it for yoiu'sclf. 
You will be told tiiat the ()articular obstirvations 
which go to make these gtaieral i<lo?is will coiiio to 
you later on in the course of experience ; but until 
tiiat time arrives you ap]>ly your general ideas 
ivrongly, you judge men and things from a wrong 
standpoint, you see them in a wrong light, and treat 
them in a wrong way. So it is that education per- 
verts the mind. 
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This explains why it so frequently happens that, 
after a long course of learning and reading, we enter 
upon the world in our youth, partly with an artless 
ignorance of things, partly with wrong notions about 
them ; so that our demeanour savours at one moment 
of a nervous anxiety, at another of a mistaken con- 
fidence. The reason of this is simply that our head is 
full of general ideas wliich we are now trying to turn 
to some use, but which we hardly ever apply rightly 
This is the result of acting in direct opposition to the 
natural developincnt of the mind by obtaining general 
ideas first, and particular observations last : it ia 
putting the cart boforo the horse. Instead of de- 
veloping the child’s own faculties of discernment, and 
teaching it to judge and think tor itself, the teaciior 
uses all Ills energies to stuff its head full of the ready 
made thoughts of other people. The mistaken viev/;, 
of life, which spring from a false application of general 
ideas, have afterwards to bo cori-ected by long years 
of experience ; and it is seldom that they are wholly 
corrected. This is why so few men of learning fire 
possessed of comm on-sense, such as is often to be met 
with in peo})le wlio liave had no instruction at all. 

To acq wire a IcnoivLedr/e (»/ the ivorld might he de^ 
fined as the aim of all education ; and it follows from 
vvliat I have sai<l that special stress should be lai^f 
upon beginning to aerjuire tin ^ knowledge at the rujid 
tnd. As I have shown, this moans, in the main, tliai 
the pa dicular observation of a thing shall precede the 
gcmci'ai ide of it ; further, that narrow and circutn 
scribed uieas shall come before ideas of a wide raT)go, 
U means, therefore, that the whole system of educ^o 
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(ilon shall follow in the steps that must have been 
taken by the ideas themsclvcvs in tlie course of tiicir 
formation. But wlienevor any of these stops are 
skipped or left out the instruction is defective, and 
the ideas obtained are false ; and finally a distorted 
view of the world arises, peculiar to the individual 
himself — a view such as almost everyone entertains 
for some time, and most men for as lojig as they live. 
No one can look into his own mind without seeiiifr 
that it was only after rcaeliino- a very mature age, 
and in some cases when ho least expecleJ it, that he 
came to a right under.standing or a clear view of 
many matters in liis life that, after all, w^ere not 
veiy <iifiicult or coniphe.itrsl. U|) till then they were 
points ill his knowledge of tlic world v/liich were still 
obscnie, due to his liaving ski|*]>sd some particular 
lesson in those early days of liis education, what- 
ever it ivixy have been like — wliether artificial and 
eon^enti< ad, or of that natural kind wliich is based 
upon iiidi\ idual experience. 

It follows that an attempt should be made to find 
out the strietly natural course of knowledge, so that 
education may proceed mothodically by ko(‘plng to it ; 
and that chiulren may become acipiaiutcd with the 
ways of the world wdthout getting wu’ong ideas into 
tlieir hea<is, which very often cannot be got out again. 
If this plan were adopted, special core wunild have to 
be taktm to prevent chihiren from using words with- 
out clearly understanding their meani-pg and appli- 
cation. The fatal toiidoncy to bo saiisued wdth words 
instead of trying to understand things — to learn 
phrases by heart, so that they may prove a refuge in 
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time of need, exists, as a rule, even in children ; and 
the tendency lasts on into manhood, making the 
knowledge of many learned persons to consist in 
mere verbiage. 

However, the main endeavour must always be to 
let particular observations precede general ideas, and 
not vice versa, as is usually and unfortunately the 
case ; as though a child should come feet foremost into 
the world, or a vei’se be begun by writing down the 
rhyme ! The ordinary method is to imprint ideas and 
opinions, in the strict sense of the word, prejudices, 
on the mind of the child, before it has had any h\ii 
a very few ]\irticular observations. It is thus tli;.! 
lie afterwards comes to view the world and gatlici' 
ex[)ei‘iencv) througl). tlie medium of those roady-rnmle 
ideas, ratlr.-r tiiaii to let his ideas bo formed fo: 
liiui out of Ills own experience of life, as 
on gilt to be. 

A man sees a great neiny things when ho looks at 
the world for himself, and he sees them from many 
sides ; but this method of learning is not nearly so 
short or so quick as the method which employs 
abstract ideas and makes hasty generalisations ab-MC 
every tiling. Experieiiee, therefore, will be a long time 
in correcting preconceived ideas, or perliaps inwcr 
bring its task to an end ; for, wh:3rever a man lind - 
t.nat the aspect of things sooojs to contradict tli-' 
general ideas he lias formed, hf' will begin by rejeidieg 
the evi louc i it olfers as yjartial and one-sided ; nay, 
wdl skat l.ci eyes to it altogether and deny that it 
.tands IP ai.y contradiction at all with his j>recoi> 
ceived notions, iu order that he may thus preserve 
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them uninjured. So it is that many a man carries 
about a burden of wrong notions all his life long- 
crotchets, whims, fancies, prejudices, which at last 
become fixed ideas. The fact is that he has never 
tried to form his fundamental ideas for himself out of 
his own experience of life, his own way of looking 
at the world, because he has taken over his idea? 
ready-made from other people; and this it is that 
makes him — as it makes how many others! — so 
shallow and snpcrhcial. 

Instead of that method of instrurbion care should 
i,>o taken to educate children on the naiurol lines. 
No idea should ever be established in a child’s mind 
otherwise than by wliat the child can see for itself, or 
<\t any rate it .should be verilicd by the sixmo means ; 
and the result of this would be that tlic child’s ideas, if 
few, woidfJ be well-grounded and accurate. It would 
^earn liow to measure things by its own standard 
vadior than by another s ; and so it would escape a 
thousand strange fancies and prejudices, and not need 
to iiave them eradicated by the le-sons it will subse- 
({uently be taught in the scliool of life. Tlic child 
W('ii1(l, in this way, have its mind once for all 
habituated to clear view's and tlioi'ongh-going 
knowledge : it would u.s(^ its own jiulgmont and 
take an unbiased estimate of tilings. 

And, in general, cliildren should not form tlieir 
notions of wdiat life is like fiom the copy before they 
have learned it from the original, to wdudever aspect 
of it their attention may be diieclod. instead, there- 
fore, of hastening to place booh, and books alone, in 
their hands, let them be made acquainted, step by 
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step, with things — with the actual circumstances ot 
human life. And above all let care be taken to bring 
them to a clear and objective view of the world as it is, 
to educate them always to derive their ideas directly 
from real life, and to shape them in con{bxinity with 
it — not to letch tliein from other sources, such as books, 
fairy tales, or what people say, and th(3n apply them 
ready-made to real life. For this will mean that 
tlioir heads arc full of wrong notions, and tiist 
they will either see things in a false light or 
try in vain to remodel the world to riuit their views, 
and so enter upon false paths ; and tlnat, too, whetln.T 
they are only constructing theories of life or engaged 
in the actual business of it. It is iri-irediible how mncli 
harm Is dom) v/heii the seeds of wo-ong notions aiv 
laid in the mind in those c ud}' veers, later on to 
a crop of picjudicc ; for vhe subsequent lessons wlilch 
are leariioi fnmi veal life in the world liav’^e to l/e 
devoted mainly to tln-ii extirpation. To unlearn th 
evil was the answer wliich, accordincf to Diocfents 
Laertius,^ Antisthenes gave, wlicn he was asked wlrM 

O' 

braiicli of knowledge was most necessary ; and we can 
see what ho meant. 

No cliild under the ago of fifteen should receiv'c 
instruction in subj(?cts wliicli may possibly bo the 
vehicle of serious m ror, such as philoso])liy, religion, 
or any other branch of knowledge where it i.n 
ncces-aiy to take large views; because wrong notion. i 
iml ibed early can seldom be rooted out, and of all tliO 
intellectual faculties judgment is the last to arrivt 
at maturif/. The child should give its attentioxi 

ivl 7. 
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either to subjects where no error is possible at all, 
such as mathematics, or to those in which there is no 
particular danger in making a mistake, such as 
languages, natural science, history, and so on. And in 
general, the brandies of knowledge which are to be 
studied at any period of life should be such as the 
mind is C({ual to at that period and can yierfectly 
understand. ChiMhood and youtli form tlie time for 
collecting materials, for getting a special and thorough 
knowledge of individual and particular things. In 
those years it is too early to form views on a large 
scale ; and ultimate explanations must be put off to a 
later date. The faculty of judgment, which cannot 
come into play witliout mature experience, should bo 
left to itself ; and care should be talceu nob to anti- 
cipnte its action by inculcating prejudice, which will 
paralyKse it for ever. 

On the other hand, the memory should bo specially 
itixed ir youth, since it is then that it is strongest and 
most tciiMcioiis. But in choosing the things that 
should he committed to memory the utmost care and 
forethonglit must le exercis«:<l , as Lessons well learht 
in youth are never fovgolien. H\is precious soil 
must therefore be cultivatovi so as to bear as much 
fruit as possible. If you tiunk how deeply rootoil in 
your memory are tliose ])eisojis whom y^ou knew in 
the first twelve y’ears of your life, how iiiJciible the 
impression made upon you by^ tbv) events of those 
years, how clear your rceolL'oiion C)f most of the 
things that liappened to y^oii ib n, most of what w»xs 
told or taught you, it will seem a natural thing to 

take the susceptibility and teiiocity of the nand at 

a 
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tliat period as the groundwork of education. This 
may be done by a strict observance of metiiod, and a 
systematic regulation of the impressions which the 
mind is to receive. 

But the years ot! youth allotted to man are short, 
and meirujiy is, in general, Ijound within narrow 
limits ; still more so the memory of any one indi- 
vidual. Since tliis is the case, it is all-iniportant to 
fill the iiiemery witli what is essential and material 
in any biauch of knowledge, to the exclusion of 
everything else. 'J’he decision as to what is essential 
iind material should rest with the iiiastcT-minds in 
every de[)ai tinen.t of thought ; tlndr clioice should b( 
made ai'to)* the most mature deliberation, and Ur' 
outcome of it lixi.d and determined. Such a choice 
would have to pr^-eeed by sifting tiio things whicli it 
is necessary and important for x man to know in 
general, and theii n(‘C ssary and important for liim to 
know in any pai-tieiilar 1 m.sine.ss or callin/^. KiiOVv' • 
letlge of the first kind would have to be classiih^i, 
after an (aieycloptedic fashion, in graduated cours 
adapted to the d<-gi\;o of general cuitui'e which a iiuo! 
may be expected to he.xe in tlu^ eircuui;*} ances =; 
witicli lie is piaced ; beginning Avith a course liniitcsi 
to the neces-.ary requirements of primai v education, 
and extending uiAvards to the subieeis treated ol !ii 
a.l Uie bl’niiclies of Jihilo-.cqducal tlioilght. Ti;e 
regubitl m of the second kind of knowledge we)uid he 
left to .hose who had siiown genuijie m:istcry in tho 
sc veiai dep. ^'tments into whicli it is divided ; 
vbe whom ^-y. .eiu would jirovide an elaborate rule 0 / 
•.anon for intellectual educiition, which would, of 
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course, have to be revised every ten years. Some 
such arraiigeraont as this would employ the youthful 
power of the memory to best advantage, and supjdy 
excellent working material to the faeiilty of judjpnent, 
when it made its a})pcarance later on. 

A man’s kiiowledge may be said to be mature, in 
other words, to have reaciied the most complete state 
of perfection to wlucli he, as an individual, is capahio 
of bringing it, when an exact correspondence is estab^ 
lished between the whole of his o.bs tract ideas and the 
things he has actually perceived for iiiiiisolf. This 
will mean that each his abstract ideas rests, directly 
or indirectly, upon a basis of observation, which alone 
endows it with any real value ; and als(^ tliat he is 
able to place every observation he makes under the 
j'itdib ab'.dract idea wdiic.h bohmgs to it. Maturity 
is iho work of (‘experience alone ; and therefoio ii re- 
(juires time. The knowledge we derive from our own 
ol. .e''',ation is usually distinct from iliat wlncli we 
ac<[ urc through ilu) inediuni of abstract idcais ; the 
one cumin;;' to us in the natural wii\\ the otber by 
wliat people tell us, ;oid the cniirse •>[ instruc^tion wo 
recciive, wdietluw it is good or bad. d'he result is that 
in youth tliere is generally veiy little agnamveiit or 
Cinaespcaidence between onr ab.-,ira.et ideas, wiiieli are 
merely phrases fixed in tlieiaiud, and that real know- 
ledge wliich we Imve obtained by (Uir v)wn observation. 
It is only later cm that a. gradual ay-proe.cli takes ])lace 
ViOtween these two Ici'uls c>l* kaowled : ■, accompanied 
hy a mutual coria'ction of orro; and knowledge is 
not mature until this coaVdloii is a.*v:oinplislied. This 
'Maturity or perfection cf knowledge is something 
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quite independent of another kind of perfection, which 
may be of a high or a low order — the perfection, I 
mean, to whicli a man may bring his own individual 
faculties ; which is measured, not by any correspond- 
ence between the two kinds of knowledge, but by 
the degree of intensity whicli each kind attains. 

For the practical man the most needful thing is to 
acquire an accurate and profound knowledge of the 
ways of the world. But this, though the most need- 
ful, is also tlie most wearisome of all studies, as a man 
may reach a great ago without coming to the end of 
his task ; whei eas, in the domain of the sciences, 
he masters the more important facts when he is 
still young. In acquiring that knowledge of the 
world, it is while he is a novice, namely, in boy- 
hood and in youth, that the lirst and hardest lessons 
are put before him ; but it often liappens that even in 
later years there is still a groat deal to bo learned. 

The study is dilbcult enough in itself ; but the dilih 
culty is doubled by novels, which represent a state of 
things in life and the world such as, in fact, does 
exist. Youth is credulous, and accepts those views oF 
life, which then become part ami parcel of tlm mind; 
so that, instead of a merely negative condition of 
ignorance, you liave positive error — a wliolo tissue .)F 
false notions to start with ; and at a later date thesir 
actually sy)oil the schooling of experience, and put a 
wrong construction on the lessons it tuiclies. Ik be- 
fore tie's, the youth ha,d no light at all to guide hmi, 
he is oow misled by a will-o'-the-wisp ; still inoro 
^flcx) is this the case with a girl. They have boili 
I'tud a false view of tilings foisted on to them by re<*uh 
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ing novels ; and expectations have been aroused which 
can never be fulfilled. This geiunally exercises a 
baneful influence on their whole life. In this respect 
those whose youth has allowed them no time or oppor- 
tunity for reading novels — those who work with their 
hands and the like — are in a position ot decided ad- 
vantage. There are a few novels to wliich this re- 
proach cannot be addressed — nay, which have an 
effect the contrary of bad. First and foi emost; to give 
an example, Gil Bias, and the other works of Le Sage 
(or rather their Sp;mish originals); further, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and, to some extent, Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. Don Quixote may bo regarded as a satirical 
exhibition of the error to which I am referring. 






ON WOMEN. 

Schtllkr’s poem in lionour of vv<)inen, Wilrilc dti 
Frauen, i« tlie result of much carerul tlionght, and it 
appeals to the reader by its antithetic style end its 
use of contrast ; but as an (n:])ression of tlio true 
praise which should be accorded to tliom, it is, I think, 
inferior to tliose few words <*f Jouy's : WiUumt 
'fvo'ivm ilte. heginniug of our life ivould he helpless; 
the 'r bid die, devoid of pleasure ; and the end, of con- 
solation. ddio same thing is more feelingly expressed 
by Byroii in Sardanapalus : — 


Tlw. vc.ry frst 

Of humaih life ini/st spring frow. 'froitna-'s hrea^t, 

frsl small vorils are Uvaghl you from her lips, 
'lisirfirst Uars quenched bg her, (r^ul yonr last sigh a 
T oo often breathed out in a ■troiruhi's hrarincf. 

When men have shnir.k from the iyiiohlc rare 
Of watch ing the last hour of him toha h d them. 

( A Cl 1. 2.) 

Tliese two passages indioaU the right standpoint for 
the appreciation of women. 

You need only look at the way in wh i cl i she is 
formed to see tliat woman is :u>t ?ne;mt to undergo 
great labour, whether of the i: bid ir of the body. 
S^he pays the debt of life, nob by wliat she does but 
hy what she suflers; by Urn ])ains < f c.iiildboariDg and 

105 
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care for tlie clnM, r^nd hy s\ibmis:sion to her huvsband, 
to whom slio slion.ld be a patient and cheering com- 
panion. The keenest sorrows and joys are not for 
her, nor is she called upon to display a great deal of 
strength. The enrrent. o)* her life should be more 
gentle, peaceful and tririal than inans, without being 
essentially happ'uT o}‘ unJ^appi u'. 

Vvoificn are diir Tly hLh'd tor aciirig as the niii'ses 
o,nd teachers of oiii- early chi]dh(;od by the fact tliat 
they are thoniseives childish, fri vfdous and short- 
sighted; in a wor<o they arc big children all tlieir life 
long — a id IV I of inberL'u-diede sht..;e neiwcon the child 
and lIjc fnli-grown man, wn.o is tiuin in the strict 
sense of tlie word, bk'e how a girl will foiidde a. cliild 
for days t('g('th<'r, dance v;i(h it a ml sing to it; and 
then think wiuit a 111001, wifh tlx' best will in tlie 
world, covdd do if lie wen* })nt in Inn phice. 

Wliji ynang gb’le Natni'c seems to luwe liad in 
view Vvdial, in the ];ia;’;eeg of tlio di'aina, is calhel 
(t n'.u n e'h r//. "i rr. Fio* a rV ye.irs she dowers them 
with a vrealth or beanty ar.r is lawl.-di in her gift ot 
charni, iit tlie expense of tl)'" ! '‘st of thrir life, in order 
that durieg those years the* >"eptro'e the fantasy 

of some ma 1 to sueh u give tlnao he is hurried, 
into undertaking the Iionoiind.do care of them, in some 
for,:-, or other, ;;s lung as they^ live — a step for wliich 
tn.cre would not appear to be any suHicient warrant 
11 ]■( -.It -n only directed Ids tli oughts. Accordingly 
NeJ-urt has e*juipped woman, as she does all iun 
c^’- atu; -js, V. Ui tlie weapons and implements rcijuisir,-) 
for the saf ig’ warding of her existence, and for just as 
long as it is necessary for liev to have them. Hero, 
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as elsewhere, Nature proceeds with her usual economy; 
for just as the fonale ant, after fecuiulation, loses her 
wings, which are tlicn superfluous, nay, actually a 
danger to the business of breeding ; so, after giving 
birth to one or two cliildron, a woman g(uicrally loses 
her beauty ; probably, indeed, for similar reasons. 

And so we flnil that young girls, in their hearts, look 
upon domestic al lairs or Avork of any kind as of 
second coy importance, if not acttually as a more jest. 
The only Imsir.rss tliat really claims their earnest 
attention is love, naxking conquests, aiul everything 
connected with this — d ness, dancing, and so on. 

The nobler an<l nK.re j^erb-ct a thing iwS, the later 
and slower it is in arriving at maturity. A man 
reaches llu^ maturity of his reasoTiing powers and 
mental faculties hardly before the age of twenty-eight; 
a woman, at eighteen. And then, too, in the case of 
woman, it is only reason of a sort- --voy niggard in 
its dimensions. That is why women remain children 
tlxur whole life long; never seeing anything but what 
is quite close to them, cleaving to blie present moment, 
taking appearance for reality, and preferring trillos 
to matters of the lirst importance, For it is lay virtue 
of his rcaKSoning faculty tint man docs not live in the 
present only, like the i)rute, but looks about him and 
considers the past and the future; and this is the 
origin of prudence, as well as of th;d: cai'C and anxiety 
which so many ]noj)le exhibit. Both the advantages 
and the disadvantages which tins iuvwlves, arc shared 
in by the woman to a sinallor extent lu/cause cf her 
v/eaker power of reasoning. She may, iu fact, be de- 
scribed tuj intellectually shortsighted, because, while 
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she has an intuitive understanding of what lies quite 
close to her, lier field of vision is narrow and does not 
reach to what is remote : so that things which are 
absent or past or to come have much less effect upon 
women than upon men. This is the reason why 
women are more often inclined to be extravagant, 
and sometimes carry their inclination to a length that 
borders upon madness. In their hearts women think 
that it is men’s business to earn money and theirs to 
spend it — if possible during their husband’s life, but, 
at any rate, after his death. The very fact that their 
husband hands them over liis earnings for purposes 
of housekeeping strengthens thorn in this belief. 

However many disadvantages all this may involve, 
there is at least this to be said in its favour : that the 
woman lives more in the present than the man, and 
that, if tlie px'csont is at all tolerable, she enjoys it 
more eagerly. Tliis is the source of that cheerfulness 
which is peculiar to woman, fitting her to amuse 
man in his hours of recreation, and, in case of need, 
to console him when he is borne down by the weight 
of his cares. 

It is by no means a bad plan to consult women iu 
matters of difficulty, as the Germans used to do in 
ancient times ; for their way of looking at things is 
quite different from ours, chiefly in the fact that they 
like to take the shortest way to their goal, and, in 
general, Ananage to fix their eyes upon what lies 
befor ‘ them ; while we, as a rule, see far beyond il, 
'list becojjse ic is in front of our noses. In cases like 
thi.", Vv 3 need to be brought back to the right stand- 
point, so as to recover the near and simple view. 
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Then, again, women are decidedly more sober in 
their judgment than we are, so that they do not see 
more in things than is really there; whilst, if our 
passions are aroused, we are apt to see things in an 
exaggerated way, or imagine what docs not exist. 

The weakness of their reasoning faculty also ex- 
plains why it is that women show more sympathy for 
the unfortunate than men do, and so treat them with 
more kindness and interest; and why it is that, on 
the contrary, they are inferior to men in point of 
justice, and less honourable and conscientious. For it 
is just because tlicir reasoning ])ower is weak that 
present circumstances have such a hold over them, 
and those concrete things which lie directly before 
their eyes exorcise a power which is seldom counter- 
acted to any extent by abstract jirinciples of tliought, 
by fixed rules of conduct, firm resolutioiis, or, in 
general, by consideration for the past and the future, 
or regard for what is absent and remote. Accord- 
ingly, they possess the first and main elements that 
go to make a virtuous chai’actcr, hut they arc deficient 
in those secondary qualities which are often a neces- 
sary instrument in the formation of it.^ 

. Hence it will bo found that the fundamental fault 
of tho female character is tiiat it has no sense of 
justice. This is mainly due to tho fact, already 
mentioned, that wmmen are defective in the powers of 
reasoning and deliberation ; but it is also traceable to 

^ In this respect they maybe compared to ar\ animal organism 
which contains a liver but no gall-bladder. Here let m« refer 
to what I have said in my treatise on The F^^tiidafton oj 
Morals^ ^ 17 , 
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the position which Nature has assigned to them as 
the weaker sex. They are dependent, not upon 
strength, but upon craft ; and hence their instinctive 
capacity for cunning, and tlieir ineradicable tendency 
to say what is not true. For as lions are provided 
with claws and teeth, and elephants and boars with 
tusks, bulls witli 1 10 ins, and the cuttle lish with its 
cloud of inky fluid, so Nature has equipped woman, 
for her del'ence and protecti(3n, with tlic arts of dis- 
simulation ; and ail the power which Nature has 
conferred upon man in the shape of physical strength 
and reason has been liestowod upon women in this 
form, lienee dissimulation is innate in woman, and 
almost as much a quality of the stupid as of the 
clever. It is as natural for them to make use of it 
on every occasion as it is for those animals to employ 
tlieir means oL d<d*ence wlien they are attacked ; they 
have a feeling tljat in doing so they are oul}^ within 
their rights. I'liereibre a woman who is jierfcctly 
truthful and not given to dissimulation is perliaps an 
impossif)il[ty, and for this very reason they are so 
quick at seeing through dissimulation in others that 
it is not a wise tiling to CA^ttimipt it with them. But 
this fundamenlal defect wliicii 1 have stated, with all 
that it entails, gives j-ise to falsity, faithlessness, 
treacliery, ingratitude, and so <>n. Perjuiy in a court 
of jasticu; i.s more often committed by women than by 
nuMi. Ft nay, i!id(‘{;d, be genera.]l 3 ^ tjuestioned wlietlior 
woimn. one lit to be sworn at all. From time to time 
f ae 'ind.s rep. ated cases everywhen*. of ladies, who 
\vunti ^br r-' dihig, taking things from shop-counters 
vhea no one is looking and making ofl* with them. 
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Nature has appointed that the propagation of the 
species shall bo the business of men wiio are young, 
strong and ha::dsonie ; vso ti.at the race may not degene- 
rate. This is the lii iii will and pairposo of Natin^e in 
regard to the species, and it t’nuls its expression in 
the passions ot women. I'iiei’c is no law^ l/i dc is older 
or more powerful than r.liis. tbon, to tlio man 

who sets uj) claims and interests that will conflict 
with it ; whai(;ver he imiy sa\" and (iw, tlicy will ho 
unmercifully ci'usluv.l at tim lirst s(iri';as encounter. 
Eor .tlie innate rule tliat governs wonrens coriduct, 
though it is secret and nnLVrmthaf.d, nay. unconscious 
in its working, is this : ife ((.re ja'-'ilfml in dcreiving 
those 'iv/io flt.inJc they hare arqjii no, r>yhls orrr the 
S'pecics hy p^vylvjj litiJe doculhoi io the indi ridaaly 
that /o v..>\ The nni -d U idUai o-.erZ, iJn: r( foi-e, the 
Welfare of i hr epreies have hern- id ’'''din our hands 
anxl coTjL'm/itled to mcr earCy throaoh ike control 
ohto.in over the nee:': general io)i, 'n'h.u:!i 'proends froni 
us; lei us discharge (airducies r'< m avidio(Li[g. Hut 
V7omcii liave no abvrac,t k!:ONviou'-'o oi tliis In'idiin^ 

a 

principle ; they arc eon s iM oi it as a« concrete 
l:tct ; and tlioy have no otla r of gp'ing expres- 

sion to it tliaii tlie way in \vi»r h thry aci when the 
opportunity airiws. A’ui then tiicir courch. :!cc, does 
not tnmble ilnni so m’i.;h as we iancy; lor in the 
darkest recesses of tle.ir hca.it liny’ .-o'v) a\vai\j rhat, ia 
cou\mitting a breach (jf (lieir d.dy o>w:u’ds tiu* indi- 
vidual, tlmy have all the bcilc • rii!f!l d tlioir duty 
towards the speei'''S. winch is luhrTcly greater.^ 

^ A more detailed discu?^?iior\ oi tte ni.itU'” ni que^i lion may 
be found in my cliief work, Di-c Welt ah vnd Vtyrd- .lan'^. 
v'oi. ii,, ch. 44. 
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And since women exist in the main solely for the 
propagation of the species, and are not destined for 
anything else, they live, as a rule, more for the species 
than for the individual, and in their hearts take the 
afhiirs of the species ngiore seriously than those of the 
individual. This gives their whole life and a 

certain levity ; the general bent of their character is 
in a direction fundamentally different from that of 
man ; and it is this wliich produces that (liscord in 
married life which is so fre(pient, and almost the 
normal state. 

The natural feeling between men is mere indif- 
ference, but between women it is actual enmity. ,The 
reason of this is that ti’ade-j(‘alousy — odium Jiguli- 
nuni — which, in the case of me)), does not go beyond 
the coniines of their own particular pursuit but with 
women embi'aces the whole sex ; since they have 
only one kind ol: business. Even v/ben they meet in 
the street women look at one another like Guclphs 
and Cbiljelliries. And it is a patent fact that when 
two women make first ac(|iiaintancc with each other 
they behave with more constraint and dissimulation 
than two men would sliow in a like case; and lienee 
it is that an exchange of compliments between t\v(^ 
women is a mucli more rkJi(^ulous proceeding than 
between two men. Eurther, whilst a man will, as a 
geiicral rule, always preserve a certain amount of 
consideration and humanity in speaking to otliers, 
oven to tlmse wlio are in a very inferior position, it is 
intoleraiile to see how proudly and disdainfully a line 
lady will gc.ierally behave towards one who is in a 
lower social rank (I do not mean a woman who is in 
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her service), whenever she speaks to her. The reason 
of this may be that, with women, differences of rank 
are much more precarious than with us; because, 
while a hundred considerations carry weight in our 
case, in theirs there is only one, namely, with which 
man they have found favour ; as also that tliey stand 
in much nearer relations with one anotlier than men 
do, in consequence ot* the one-sided nature of their 
calling. This makes them endeavour to lay stress 
upon differences of rank. 

It is only the man whose intellect is clouded by his 
sexual im|:)ulscs that could give tlie name of the fair 
eex to that undersi/4od, narrow-shouldered, broad- 
hipped, and short-legged race: for the whole beauty 
of the sex is bound up with this impulse. Instead of 
calling them beautiful, there would bo more warrant 
for describing women as the uiimsthctic sex. Neither 
for music?, nor for poetry, nor for line art, have they 
really and truly any sense or susceptibility; it is a 
meie mockery if they make a pretence of it in order 
to assist their endeavour to please. Hence, as a 
result of this, chey are incapable of taking a purely 
ohjective interest in anything; and the reason of it 
seems to me to bo as follows. A man trios to acquire 
direct mastery over things, eiih(ir by understanding 
them or by forcing them to do his will. But a woman 
is always and everywhere reduced to obtaining this 
meistery indirectly, namely through a man; and what- 
ever direct mastery she may have is entirely confined 
to him. An<{ so it lies in woman’s nature to look 
upon everything only as a moans for conquering man ; 
and if she takes an interest in anything else it is 

H 
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simulated — a mere roundabout way of gaining her 
ends by coquetry and feigning what she does not feeL 
Hence even Itousscau declared : Women have^ in 
general, no love of any art ; they have no prop&r know- 
ledge of any ; and they have no genius} 

No one who sees at all below the surface can have 
failed to remark tlie same tiling. You need only ob- 
serve the kind of attention women bestow upon a 
concert, an oiiera, or a play — the childisli simplicity, 
for example, with which they keep on chattering 
during the linest passages in the greatest masterpieces. 
If it is true tl.at the Greeks excluded women from 
their theatres, they v'ere quite right in what they did; 
at any rate you would Iiave l>ecn able to hear what 
was said upon tlie stage. In our dny, besides, or in 
lieu of saying, ]jt a ivornan keep silence in the church, 
it would be much to tlie point to say, Let a woman 
keep silence in the ihcAdre. This miglit, perhaps, be 
put up in big lolbirs m the curtain. 

And yon cannol expect anything else of women if 
you consider tliat tlie most distinguished intellects 
amoi]g tlie whole sex ha\e never managed to produce 
a single aehievionont in th(‘. One aHs that is really 
great, genuine, and original; or given to the world any 
work of permanent valiui in any sphere. This is 
most strikingly shown in iigard to painting, where 
mastery of technique is at least as much within tlioir 
power as within ours — and hence Mmy ai*e diligent in 
ciiitivaii ng it ; but still, they have not a single great 
painti \g lO boast of, just because they are dclicient in 
that objectiviiy of mind which is so directly indis- 
■ Let lure k d’Alembert. Note xx. 
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penFiable in painting. They never get beyond a sub- 
jective point of view. It is quite in keeping with this 
that ordinary women have no real susceptibility for 
art at all ; for Nature proceeds in strict sequence — • 
non facit saltv/m. And Huarte^ in his Examen de 
ingenios para las scienzias — a book which has been 
famous for three hundred years — denies women the 
possession of all the higher faculties. Tlie case is not 
altered by particular and partial exceptions ; taken 
as a whole, women are, and remain, thoi’ougb -going 
philistines, and quite incurable. Trence, with that 
absurd arrangement which allows them to vshai e the 
rank and tith? of tlnur hus’hands, they ar(‘. a constant 
stimulus to his ignoble ambitions. And, further, it ie 
just because they are philistines that modern society, 
where they take the lead and set the tone, is in such 
a bad way. Napoleon’s saying — that women have no 
rank — should be adopted as the right standpoint in 
determining tlieir ])osition in society ; and as regards 
tlioir other (mail ties Chamfort^ mak(\s the very true 
remark : Thpy are made to trade vnth our ovm weak* 
nesses amd our follies, ^ hut not nviih our reason. The 
sympathies thal exist helweeti I hem, a. ml mxn are skin* 
deep only, and, dx) not touch the mhal or the feelings 
or the clurraHer. They form Ihe sexu,s srquior — the 
second S(?x, inferior in eve y respect to the first ; their 
infirmities should he treated with consideration; but 
to show them great reveronee is »‘xtremely ridiculous, 

* Tra/nslator's Note. Juan Huarl.e (1x20 ?- io90) practised afll 
a physician at Madrid. The work ciled by Schopt'nhaner w 
well known, and has been translated into matiy languages. 

2 Translakyr^s Note, Seo Comiseis wild. p. IS, ISToto. 
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and lowers us in their eyes. When Nature made two 
divisions of the human race, she did not draw the 
line exactly through the middle. These divisions are 
polar and opposed to each other, it is true ; but the 
difference between them is not qualitative merely, it 
is also quantitative. 

This is just the view which the ancients took of 
woman, and the view which people in the East take 
now ; and their judgment as to her proper position is 
much more correct than ours, with our old French 
notions of gallantry and oiir preposterous system of rev- 
erence — that highest product of Toutonico-Christian 
stupidity. These notions hav’^e served only to make 
women more arrogant and overbearing; so that one is 
occasionally reminded of the holy apes in Benares, who 
in tlie consciousness of their sanctity and inviolable 
position think tln^y can do exactly as they ])lease. 

But in the West the woman, and es})ecially the 
Zady, finds lierself in a false position; for woman, 
rightly called by the ancients sexws sequioVy is by no 
means fit to be the object of our honour and venera- 
tion, or to hold her head higher than man and be on 
equal terms witli him. The consequences of this false 
position are sufficiently obvious. Accordingly it 
would bo a very desirable thing if this Number Two of 
the human race were in Euroiie also relegated to her 
natural place, and an end put to that lady-nuisance, 
which not onl3^ moves all Asia to In lighter but would 
have been ridiculed by Greece and Home as well. It 
is imnossible tr calculate the good effects which such a 
Ciiange wl aid bring about in our social, civil and 
p«dit ical arrangements. There would bo no nece<^sity 
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for the Salic law : it would be a superfluous truism, 
fn Europe the ladyy strictly so-called, is a being who 
should not exist at all ; she should be citlicr a house- 
wife or a girl who hopes to become one ; and she 
should be brought up, not to be arrogant, but to bo 
thrift}^ and aubmis5iivo. It is just because there are 
such people as ladies in Europe that the women of the 
lower classes, that is to say, the great majority of the 
sex, arc much more unhappy than tliey arc in the East, 
And even Lord Byron says: Thoinjht of the state of 
women under the am-cient Greeks — convenient enough. 
Present state, a remnant of the barbarism of the chiv” 
alric and the feiulal ages — artificial and unnatural. 
They ought to mind, home — and be well fed and 
clothed — hid not ^nixed in society. Well educated, too, 
in religion — hut to read neither poetry nor politics — 
nothing but books of piety and cookery. Music — 
drawing — dancing — aUo a little gardening and 
ploughing now and then. I have seen them mending 
the roads in Epirus tviih good sneeess. Why not, as 
well as hdy-mdking O/ud milking t 

The laws of nianiago }>revai]iiig in Europe consider 
the woman as the equivalent of Uic man — start, that 
is to say, frojii a wrong position. In our part of the 
world where monogamy is the rule, to marry means 
to halve o)ie's rights and double one's duties. Now 
when the laws gave women (Mpial riglits with man, 
they ought to have also endowed her with a masculine 
intellect. But the fact is that, just in proportion as 
the honours and privileges v/hich the laws accord to 
women exceed the amount which Nature gives, there 
is a diminution in tlic uumber of worr.ea who really 
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participatu in these privileges ; and all the remainder 
are deprived of their natural riglits by just so much 
as is given to tl)e others over and above their share. 
For the institution of monogamy, and the laws of 
rnarringe wliicli it entails, bestow upon the woman an 
unnatural posirion of privilege, by considering her 
throughout as the full ecjuivalent of the man, which 
is by no means the case; and seeing this men who 
are slirewd and piudont very often scruple to make 
so great a sacrifice and to acijuiesce in so unfair an 
arrangement. 

Consequently, whilst aTuong polygamous nations 
every woman is provided lor, wher(^ moju^gamy pre- 
vails the numlxT of married wunieii is limited; and 
tliere remains cvc]* a largo li umber of \vomej.i with- 
out stay or support, who, in the U[>per classes, vege- 
tate as useles.s old maids, and in the lower succumb 
to hard work for wliieh tlacy are not suited; or else 
become fdle,^ de joic, v, la^se life is as destitute of joy 
as it is (;f honour, ihit uiuhir the circumstances they 
become a lU'.cessity; and tlieir position is openly recog- 
nised as serving the special eiid of ^v^ard^ng off tern pta^ 
tion from those women favoured t>y fate, who have 
found, or may hop(‘ to liiidi, husbands. In London 
alone there are 80,000 ])r()stitateB. What are they 
but the women, wlio, under the institution of mono- 
gamy, have come off worst ? Theirs is a dreadful 
fate they are human saci-ificos offered up on the altar 
of monogamy. The women whose wretched position 
is here descrihed are the inevitable set-off to the 
E’lropean J";dy with her arrogance and pretension. 
Folycaiiiy is inerefore a real benefit to the female sox 
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if it is taken as a whole. And, from another point of 
view, there is no true reason wliy a man whose wife 
suffers from chronic illness, or remains bciiTcn, or has 
gradually become too old for him, sliould not take a 
second. The motives wliich induce so many })eople to 
become converts to Mormonism^ ai)])ear to bo just 
those which militjxb^ against the unnatural institution 
of monogamy. 

Moreover, the bestowal <^f unnatural rights upon 
women has imj^o-sed u[)on them unnatural duties, and 
nevertheless a breach <.>r tiieso duties makes them un- 
happy. Let me explain. A nran may often think 
that his social oi’ iinajicial position will sutler if he 
marries, unh.‘ss lie urdces some briliieot alliance. Uis 
desire will then be, tu win a woJuasi of his own choice 
under conditions otlier tlni.n ihusvi of marriage, such 
as will secure her po^^ibiou and tliat of the children. 
However fair, reosonalde, ht and pro;>er these con- 
ditions may be, if the woman coiiocids by foregoing 
that omino amoent of orivilcL^o, whu h marriagt) alone 
can bestow, she to some extent loses her lionour, be- 
cause mandage is the basis of civic soeiety ; and she 
will lead an unlia[>py life, siiiee iiimian nature is so 
constituted that wo pay an altoiition to the opinion 
of other people whi<;h is <juu of all proportionate to 
its value. On the other hand, if slie eloec^ not consent, 
she runs the risk eitlier of Jiaving to he given in 
marriage to a mail whom siie does not like, or of 
being landed high ami dry as an old maid; for the 
period during v/hieh she luis a chaucs? of being settled 

'^Translator's Note. The Mormon.- havo roccnlly given up 
polygamy, and received tJie Amoucau Iranclui^e in iu ttcad. 
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for life is very short. And in view of this aspect of 
the institution of monogamy, Tliomasius’ profoundly 
learned treatise de Goncuhinat'W is well worth read- 
ing ; for it sliows that, amongst all nations and in all 
ages, down to the Lutheran Reformation, concubinage 
was permitted ; nay, that it was ^n institution which 
was to a certain extent actually recognised by law, 
and attended with no dishonour. It was only the 
Lutheran Reformation that degraded it from this 
position. It was seen to be a further justifica- 
tion for the marriage of the clergy ; and then, after 
that, the Catholic Church did not dare to remain 
behindhand in the matt(‘r. 

There is no use arguing about polygamy ; it must 
be taken as de facto existing ovoryvvhore, and the 
only question is as to how it shall be regulated. 
Whore are there, tlien, any real jnonogamists ? We 
all live, at any rate, for a time, and most of us, always, 
in poij’gamy. And so, since every man needs many 
women, there is nothing fairer than to allow him, nay, 
to make it incumbent upon him, to j)rovidc for many 
women This will reduce woman to her true and 
natural position as a subordinate b(3ing; and the lady 
— that monster of European civilisation and Teatonico- 
Christian stupidity — will disappear from tlio world, 
leaving only women, but no more unhappy women, 
of whom Europe is now full 

In India no w(unan is ever independent, but in 
accoi dance with tlie law of Manu,^ slie stands under 
the control of lier father, her husband, her brother ot 
her son. it is, to bo sure, a revolting thing that a 
1 Ch. V., V. 14a 
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widow should immolate herself upon her husband's 
funeriil pyre ; but it is also revolting that she should 
spend her husband's money with her paiamoui*s — the 
money for which he toiled his whole life long, in the 
consoling belief that he was providing for his children. 
Happy are those v/ho have kept the micldle course — 
medium tenuere heati. 

The first love of mother for Jier (^])iid is, with the 
lower animals as with men, of a purely instinctive 
character, and so it ceases when the cliild is no longer 
in a physically hcl])less condition. After that, the 
first love slioiild give way to one tliat is based on 
habit and reason ; but this often fails to make its 
appearance, especially wlien^ the mother did not love 
the father. The love of a father for his child is of a 
di Heron t ordei-, and more likely to last; because it 
has its foundation in tlie fact that in the child he 
recognises liis omui inner self; that is to say, his love 
for it is metaphysical in its origin. 

In almost all nations, wheilier of the ancient or the 
modern world, even amongst tiie Hottentots,^ pro- 
perty is inhciitcd by the male descendants alone ; it 
is only in Kuro[K; that a departure lias taken place ; 
but not amongst the nobility, however. Hiat tho 
property which has cost men long years of toil and 
effort, and been won witii so mucli diiliculty, should 
aftcinvards come into tlic liands of wojiien, wlio tlien, 
in their lack of reason, squander it in a short time, or 
otherwise fool it away, is a ^^icvancc and a wrong, as 

Leroy, Ldircs philosophujnes sxtr VinteUi ;cnce et la perfect 
hilitd des aidmauXf avec qvAqif-e'i lelf^'es snr Vhomnie, p. 298, 
Paris, 1802, 
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serious as it is common, which should be prevented 
by limiting the right of women to inherit. In my 
opinion the best arrangcmeiit would bo that by which 
women, whetlier widows <»r daugliLors, should never 
receive anything beyond t!ie interest foi* life on pro- 
perty secured by mortgage, and in no case the pro- 
perty itself, or the capital, except where all male 
descendants fail. 'I'ln^ p('ople who make money are 
men, not women ; and it follows from this that women 
are neither justifi(Ml in having unconditional possession 
of it, nor fit ])ersons to be entrusted with its adminis- 
tration. When wealtli, i)i anj^ ti ne sense of the word, 
that is to say, funds, Ironses or hind, is to go to them 
as an inhoriiauee, tiny should uever be allowed the 
free disposition of it. Tn ilioir cass* a, guanlian should 
always be ap/poiuted ; and [leuce chty should nev(‘T 
be given the fro-.': control (»f tlnir own children, 
wlierevei* it can avoided. The vanity of women, 
even tljougli it shmdd uot {.‘rove to be greater tlam 
that of men, has this inucli <hing'or In it tlia.t it takes 
an entirely material diroctic.n. They are vain, f 
mean, of their personal beauty, and then of iinery, 
show and magniiicence. That is just why they ai*e 
so much in their cleiiumt in society. It is this, too, 
which makes them so inclined to be extravagant, all 
the more as their reasoning power is low. Accord- 
ingly hnd an ancient writer describing woman as 
in general (T an extravagant nature — Tyvij rb arvvoXoi^ 
terrt <j)V(jrcL} But with men vanity often takes 

the direction of non-material advantages, such as 
i iitcj !ec t, 1 earn ? ug, cou rage. 

^ kiuiiwk’tt fjruofaici jjoetaa yraeciy v, 115, 
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In the Politics^ Aristotle explains the great disad- 
vantage wliich accrued to the Spartans from the fact 
that they conceded too much to their women, by 
giving them the right of inheritance and dower, 
and a great arneunt of inde.pendcnco ; and he shows 
how much this contributed to S])arta’s fall. May ifc 
not be the case in France that the inlluenco of women, 
which went on leercasing stciidily fr<jm the time of 
Louis XIII., was to blame for tliat gradual corruption 
of the Court and the Covernmeiil;, wliich brought 
about the Revolution of 1781), of which all subsequent 
disturbances have been tlio fruit ? However that 
may bo, the false position wliich women occupy, 
demonstrated as it is, in the most glaring way, by the 
institution of the lady, is a funtiamcntiil defect in our 
social sclicmc, and this defect, proceeding from the 
very heart of it, must spread its baneful inlluenco in 
all directions. 

That woman is by nature meant to obey may bo 
seen by tlui fact that every woman who is placed in 
the unnatural position of complete independence, 
immediately attaches herself to some man, by whom 
she idlows herself to be guided and ruled. It is 
because she needs a lox'd and master. If she is young, 
it will bcni lover ; if she is old, a priest. 


1 Bk. I, ch. 9. 
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Kant wrote a treatise on The Vital Powers. I should 
jprefer to write a dirge for them. The super-a])un- 
dant display of vitality, which takes the form of 
knocking, hammering, and tumbling things about, has 
proved a daily torment to me nil iny life long. There 
are people, it is tr?3e — nay, a great many people — who 
smile at kSUcIi 1 kings, bocanse they are liob sensitive to 
noise , but tln.'y nr<‘. just the very people who are also 
not sensitive to arj^uinent, or thought, or poetry, or 
art, in a word, to any kind of intellectual influence. 
The reason of it is that the tissue of their brains 
is of a very rough and coarse quality. On the other 
hand, noise is a toriuiv to intullcotual people. In 
the biograpij*(3s of almost a’l great writei'S, or 
wherever else their pensonal utlta-.-inces arc recorded, 
1 find complaints about it ; in the case of Kant, 
for instance, Goethe, Licbtciii'crg, Jean Paul; and if 
it should happen that any writer lias (unitted to 
express himself on the matter it is only for want 
of an opportunity. 

This aversion to noise f shonhl t xp!ain as follows: 
If you cut up a large diauiond into little bits, it 
will entirely lose the value it had a ^ a whole ; and 
an army divided up into sinaU l.«odies of soldiers 
loses all its strength. So a great intellect fi nks to 
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the level of an ordinary one as soon as it is interrupted 
and disturbed, its attention distracted and drawn ofl 
from the matter in hand ; for its superiority depends 
upon its power of concentration — of bringing all its 
strength to bear upon one theme, in the same way as 
a concave mirror collects into one point all the rays of 
light that strike upon it. Noisy interruption is a 
hindrance to this concent''ation. That is why dis- 
fciiiguished minds have alwaj^s sliown such an extreme 
dislike to disturbance in a ly form, as something that 
breaks in upon and distracts their thoughts. Above 
sill have they been averse to tliat violent interruption 
that comes from noise. Ordinary people are not 
much put out hy anything of the sort. The most 
sensible and intelliger^t of all the nations in Europe 
lays down the rule, Never hderriipt ! as the eleventh 
commandment. Noise is t! e most impertinent of all 
forms of inteiTuption. It is ii(;t only an interruption, 
hut also a disruption of tliought. Of course, where 
there is nothing to interrupt, noise will nut be so 
particularly painful. Occasionally it happens that 
some sliirht but constaiib noise continues to bother 
and distract me for a time before I become distinctly 
conscious of it. All I fee' s a steady increase in the) 
labour of thinking — just as thougli I were trying to 
walk with a weight on foot. At last I find out 
what it is. 

Let mo now, however, pass from genus to species 
The most inexcusable and disgraceful of all noises is 
cracking *. i whips — a truly infernal thing when it 
IS done in iho narrow resounding streets of a town. 
T (haouAce it as making a yieaceful life impossible; 
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it puts an end to all quiet thought. That this crack- 
ing of whips should be allowed at all seems to me to 
show in the clearest way how senseless and thought- 
less is the nature of mankind. No one with anything 
like an idea in his head can avoid a feeling of actual 
pain at this sudden, sharp crack, which paralyses the 
brain, rends the thread of reflection, and murders 
thought. Every time thisnoise is made it must disturb 
a hundred people who are ajjplying their minds to 
business of some sort, no m .tter how trivial it may be ; 
while on the thinker its eflect is woeful and disastrous, 
cutting his thoughts asunder, much as the execu- 
tioners axe severs tlie head from the body. No 
sound, be it ever so shrill, cuts so sharply into the 
brain as this cursed cracking of whips ; you feel the 
sting of the lash right inside your head ; and it 
affects the brain in the same way as touch affects a 
sensitive plant, and for the same length of time. 

With all due respect for the most holy doctrine of 
utility, I really cannot see why a fellow who is taking 
away a waggon-load of gravel or dung should thereby 
obtain the right to kill in the bud the thoughts 
which may happen to be springing up in ten thousand 
heads — the number he disturb one after another 
in half an hour’s drive through the town. Hammer- 
ing, the barking of dog?", nd the crying of children 
are horrible sounds ; but your only genuine assassin 
of thought is the crack of a whip ; it exists for the 
purpose of destroying every pleasant moment of quiet 
thought that any one may now and then enjoy. If 
the driver had no other way v>f urging on his horse 
than by making this most abominable of all noiseSj it 

i 
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trould be excusable ; but quite the contrary is the 
case. This cursed cracking of whips is not only un- 
necessary but even useless. Its aim is to produce an 
effect upon the intelligence of the horse ; but through 
the constant abuse of it the animal becomes habituated 
to the sound, which falls upon blunted feelings and 
produces no effect at all. The horse does not go any 
the faster for it. You have a remarkable example of 
this in tlic ceaseless cracking of his whip on the part 
of a cab-driver, while ho is proceeding at a slow pace 
on the look-out for a fare. If ho were to give his 
horse the sliglitcst touch with the whip, it would 
have much more eirect. Supposing, however, that 
it were absolutely necessary to crack the whip in 
order to keep the horse constantl}^ in mind of its pres- 
ence, it would be enough to make the hundredth part 
of the noise. For it is a 'well-known fact that, in 
regard to sight and hearing, animals are sensitive to 
even the faintest indications ; they arc alive to things 
that we can scarcely perceive. The most surprising 
instances of tin's arc furni.shed by trained dogs and 
canary-birds. 

It is obvious, therefore, that lierc we have to do 
with an act of pure wautonness ; nay, with an impu- 
dent deliance offered to those members of the com- 
munity who work with their heads by those who 
work witli their hands. That such infamy should be 
tolerated in a town is a piece of barbarity and 
iniquity, all the more as it could easily be remedied 
by a ptoli »e-notice to the effect that every lash shall 
i.'avo a k lot at the end of it. There can be n(^ 
bairn m drawing the attention of the mob to the fact 
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that the classes above them work with their heads, 
for any kind of head work is mortal anguish to the 
man in the street. A fellow who rides through the 
narrow alleys of a populous town with unemployed 
post-horses or cart-horses, and keeps on cracking a 
whip several yards long with all his might, deserves 
there and then to stand down and receive five really 
good blows with a stick. All the philanthropists in 
the world, and all the legislators, meeting to advocate 
and decree the total abolition of corporal punisliinent, 
will never persuade me to the contrary ! There is 
something even more disgraceful than what I have 
just mentioned. Often enough you may see a carter 
walking along the street, quite alone, without any 
horses, and still cracking away incessantly ; so 
accustovued lias the wretch become to it in consequence 
of the unwarrantable toleration of this practice. A 
man’s burly and the needs of his body are now every- 
where tiealed with a tender indulgence. Is the 
thinking mind, then, to be the only thing that is never 
to obtain tl e slightest measure of consideration or 
protection, to say nothing of respect ? Carters, 
porters, messengers — these are the beasts of burden 
amongst mankind ; by all means let them be treated 
justly, fairly, indulgently, and with forethought; but 
they must not be permitted to stand in the way of 
the higher endeavora\s of humanity by wantonly 
making a noise. How many great and splendid 
thoughts, I should like to ]<now, have been lost to 
the world by tlie crack of a wiiip? If I had 
the upper band, I should soon produce in the 
heads of these people an indissoluble association 
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of ideas between cracking a whip and getting a 
whipping. 

Let us hope that the more intelligent and refined 
among the nations will make a beginning in this 
matter, and then that the Germans may take example 
by it and follow suit.^ Meanwhile, I may quote what 
Thomas Hood says of them^ : For a musical nation^ 
they are the most noisy I ever met with. That they 
are so is due to the fact, not that they are more fond 
of making a noise than other people — they would 
deny it if you asked them — but that their senses are 
obtuse ; consequently, when they hear a noise, it does 
not affect them much. It does not disturb them in 
reading or thinking, simply because they do not think ; 
they only smoke, which is their substitute for thought. 
The general toleration of unnecessary noise — the 
slamming of doors, for instance, a very unmannerly 
and ill-bred thing — ^is direct evidence that the ])re- 
vailing habit of mind is dulness and lack of thought. 
In Geimiany it seems as though care were taken that 
no one should ever think for mere noise — to mentio>7 
one form of it, the way in which drumming goes on 
for no purpose at all. 

Finally, as regards the literature of the subject 
treated of in this chapter, I l^ave only one work to 
recommend, but it is a good one. I refer to a poetical 
epistle in terzo rimo by the famous painter Bronzino, 

^ Acjcording to a notice issued by the Society for the Protec- 
tion 01 A nimah in Munich, the superfluous whipping and the 
cracking whips were, in flecembor, 1858, positively forbidden 
in Nmembci^. 

^ In Up JSAine. 
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natitled De’ Romori : a Messer Luca Martini. It 
e;ives a detailed description of the torture to which 
people are put by the various noises of a small Italian 
town. Written in a tragi-comic style it is very 
amusing. The epistle may be found in Opere hwrleeche 
del Berni, Aretino ed altri, VoL II., p. 258 ; apparently 
published in Utrecht in 1771. 
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In a field of ripening corn I came to a place which 
had been trampled down by some ruthless foot ; and 
as I glanced amongst the countless stalks, every one 
of them alike, standing there so erect and bearing the 
full weight of the ear, I saw a multitude of difierent 
flowers, red and blue and violet. How pretty they 
looked as they grew there so naturally with their 
little foliage ! But, thought I, they are quite useless ; 
they bear no fruit ; they are mere weeds, suffered to 
remain only because there is no getting rid of them. 
And yet, but for these flowers, there would be nothing 
to charm the eye in that wilderness of stalks. They 
are embleinatie of poetry and art, which, in civic life 
— so severe, but still useful and not without its fruit 
— ^play the sf^me part as flowers in the corn. 

There are some really beautiful landscapes in the 
world, but the human figures in them are poor, and 
you had not better look at them. 

The fly ought to bo u.^ed as the symbol of impertin- 
ence and audacity; for whilst all other animals shun 
man more than anything else, and ran aw^ay even be-*^ 
fore he comes near them, the ;'y kghts upon his very 
uoae. 


m 
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Two Chinamen travelling in Europe went to the 
theatre for the first time. One of them did nothing 
but study the machinery, and he succeeded in finding 
out how it was worked. The other tried to get at the 
meaning of the piece in spite of his ignorance of the 
language. Here you have the Astronomer and the 
Philosopher. 

Wisdom|^hich is only theoretical and never put 
into practi® is like a double rose ; its colour and its 
perfume are delightful, but it withers away and leaves 
no seed. 

No rose without a thorn. Yes, but many a thorn 
without a rose. 

A wide-spreading apple-tree stood in full bloom,, 
and behind it a straiglit fir raised its dark and taperind 
head. Look at the thousands of (jay hlossoms whici 
cover me every wherey said the apple-tree ; what ha\ 
you to show in compaHson? Dark-green needlesK 
That is true, replied the fir, hut when winter ec/tneSy) 
you will he ha/red of your glory ; o,nd I shall be as I 
am now. 

Once, as I was botanising under an oak, I found 
amongst a number of other plants of similar height 
one that was dark in colour, with tightly closed leaves 
hnd a stalk that was very straight and stiff. When I 
touched it, it said to me in firm tones : Let Trie alone; 

J cm not for your collection, like these plomts to which 
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Nature has given only a single yea/r of life, I am a 
little oak. 

So it is with a man whose influence is to last for 
hundreds of years. As a child, as a youth, often even 
as a full-grown man, nay, his whole life long, he goes 
about among his fellows, looking like them and seem- 
ingly as unimportant. But let him alone; he will 
not die. Time will come and bring those who know 
how to value him. 

The man who goes up in a balloon docs not feel as 
though he were ascending ; he only sees the earth 
sinking deeper and deeper under him. 

This is a mystery which only those will understand 
who feel the truth of it 

Your estimation of a man’s size will be atlected by 
the distance at which you stand fi’om liim, but in two 
entirely op] usite ways according as it is his physical or 
his mental stature tliat you arc considering. The one 
will seem smaller, the farther ofi' you move ; tlie other, 
greater. 

Nature covers all lior works with a varnish of beauty, 
like tlic tender bloom that is breathed, as it were, on 
the surface of a peach or a plum. Pointers and poets 
lay themselves out to take off this varnish, to store it 
up, and give it us to be enjoyed at our leisure. We 
drink deep of this beauty long b-jifore we enter upon 
life itself ; and when after s’ards we come to see the 
works of Nature for ourselves, the varnish is gone ; 
the artists have used it up and wc have enjoyed it in 
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advance. Thus it is that the world so often appear^ 
harsh and devoid of charm, nay, actually repulsive, 
It were better to leave us to discover the varnish fou 
ourselves. This would mean that wo should not enjoy 
it all at once and in large quantities ; we should have 
no finished pictures, no perfect poems ; but we should 
look at all things in that genial and pleasing light in 
which even now a child of Nature sometimes sees 
them — some one who has not anticipated his aesthetic 
pleasures by the help of art, or taken the charms of 
life too early. 

The Cathedral in Mayence is so shut in by the 
houses that are built round about it that there is no 
one spot from which you can see it as a whole. This 
is symbolic of everything great or beautiful in the 
world. It ought to *^xist for its own sake alone, but 
before very long it is misused to serve alien enda 
People come from all directions wanting to find in it 
support and maintenance for themselves ; they stand 
in the way and spoil its effect. To bo sure, there is 
nothing surprising in this, for in a world of need and 
imperfection everything is seized upon which can be 
used to satisfy want. Nothing is exempt from this 
service, no, not even those very things which arise 
only when need and want are for a moment lost sight 
of — the beautiful and the true, sought for their own 
sakes. 

This is especially illustrated and corroborated in 
the case of institutions — whether great or small, 
t/ealtby or poor, founded, no matter in what century 
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or in what land, to maintain and advance human 
knowledge, and generally to afford help to those in- 
tellectual efforts which ennoble the race. Wherever 
tjiese institutions may be, it is not long before people 
sneak up to them under the pretence of wishing to 
further those special ends, while they are really led 
on by the desire to secure the emoluments which, 
have been loft for their furtherance, and thus to 
satisfy certain coarse and brutal instincts of their 
own. Thus it is that we come to have so many 
charlatans in every branch of knowledge. The char- 
latan takes very different shapes according to circum- 
stances; but at bottom he is a man wlio cares nothing 
about knowledge for its own sake, and only strives to 
gfiin the semblance of it that he may use it for his 
own personal ends, which are always selfish and 
material. 


EjV(My hero is a Samson. The strong man succumbs 
to the i .trigues of the weak and the many ; and if in 
the cud ho loses all pjdienco he crushes both them 
and himself. Or ho is like Gulliver at Liliput, over- 
whelmed by an enoimoe'^ number of little men. 

A mother gave h 3r children iEsop’s fables to read, 
in the hope of odiicating and improving their minds ; 
but they very soon brouglit the book back, and the 
eldest, wise beyond his years, delivered himself as 
follows : This i Tto booh f or u ^' ; it's muck too child^ 
iah and stupid, Yo^t can " mo Ice us believe that foxes 
and wolves and ravens are able to talk ; we*ve got 
beyond stories oftlu t kind I 
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In these young hopefuls you have the enlightened 
Rationalists of the future. 

• • • • • 

A number of porcupines huddled together for 
warmth on a cold day in winter ; but, as they began 
to prick one another with their quills, they were 
obliged to disperse. However the cold drove them 
together again, when just the same thing happened. 
At last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, 
they discovered that they would be best off by re- 
maining at a little distance from one another. In 
the same way the need of society drives the human 
porcupines together, only to be mutually repelled by 
the many prickly and disagreeable qualities of their 
nature. The moderate distance wliich tlioy at last 
discover to be the only tolerable condition of inter- 
course is the code of politeness and fine manners; 
and those who transg.*ess it are roughly told — in the 
English plirasc — to keep their distance. By this 
arrangement the mutual need of warmth is only very 
moderately satisfied; but then people do not get 
pricked. A man who has some heat in himself pre- 
fers to remain outside, where he will neither prick 
other people nor get pricked himself. 


THE END. 
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